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THIS ERA OF UNCERTAINTY IN EDUCATION’ 


By Professor CHARLES H. JUDD 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


CONCRETE, easily observable occurrences 
in the life of a nation often secure attention 
to a degree altogether out of keeping with 
their importance. A filibuster in Congress, 
the death of a ruler and the attempted as- 
sassination of a monarch are recorded as 
significant happenings, while important 
debates on fundamental national issues and 
the play of subtle, silent psychological 
forees which prepare the way for revolu- 
tion or contribute to the conservative per- 
petuation of established institutions escape 
entirely the popular eye and ear. 

Fortunately, the discriminating 
of history are turning away from the ob- 
vious and the superficial and are seeking 
to discover the springs of human action by 
studying attitudes of mind and trends of 
thought. In ‘‘The Epie of America,’’ for 
example, James Truslow Adams explains 
American democracy by tracing it back 
to the habits of self-denying industry cul- 
tivated by the early New Englanders in 
meeting the severe conditions under which 
they lived. He also points out that later 
generations of men were changed in their 
ideals and consequently in their social and 
political aspirations and choices by the 
experiences of frontier life. 

It is appropriate on an occasion such as 
this to take as the subject of discussion 
certain present-day controversies in the 
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eighty-fifth convocation of the University of Chi- 
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world of intellect which are often over- 
looked but are fraught with possible conse- 
quences of the greatest significance for 
the modern world. These controversies are 
being waged by opposing groups holding 
widely differing views with respect to the 
functions and methods of education. In 
their external manifestations educational 
conflicts are far less spectacular than are 
struggles for political power or economic 
gain. Many people think of controversies 
in education as mere scholastic debates. 
The distractions which arise from current 
events make it very difficult to induce 
people in general to consider seriously and 
profoundly the disagreements which divide 
the educational world with respect to the 
curriculum, methods of teaching and the 
administrative conduct of the educational 
system. Yet there can be no doubt that 
national life and national behavior will be 
influenced fundamentally and permanently 
by the wisdom or the lack of wisdom ex- 
hibited by the older generation in its cul- 
tivation of attitudes in the young people 
who are being equipped in educational in- 
stitutions for the responsibilities of later 
personal life and citizenship. 

In some of the countries of Europe un- 
certainties and obscurities with regard to 
education have been swept aside by authori- 
tative governmental action. In no country 
is this more emphatically true than in Ger- 
many. German universities were a short 
generation ago the homes of the most ad- 
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vanced and the most abstract research in 
pure science. It was in Germany that the 
battle for freedom to teach and for freedom 
to learn was first fiercely waged and ap- 
parently won. The present ruling powers 
of Germany have commanded the univer- 
sities and the lower schools in the most 
drastic edicts to turn their energies away 
from abstractions to the practical services 
of the state and to devote themselves to in- 
doctrinating all whom they ean influence 
in a theory regarding national life formu- 
lated and promulgated by the civil admin- 
istration. Intellectual leaders are intimi- 
dated. They see their colleagues dismissed 
for pronouncements which are contrary to 
governmental orders. Even in the earliest 
stages of their schooling children are told 
that the members of the early Germanic 
tribes were not crude barbarians, that his- 
tory has been false in its reports of what 
happened among the warlike hordes of the 
North and that the accidental superiority of 
the nations of southern Europe in the liter- 
ary arts is the explanation of the wide- 
spread misunderstanding of the character- 
istics of the early Teutons. 

Something of the same kind of intel- 
lectual regimenting that is being practiced 
in Germany has appeared in Italy. The 
school histories have been rewritten, and 
every possible device has been adopted to 
inculcate the views of life appropriate to a 
militaristic and totalitarian state. 

In Russia the leaders of the revolution 
broke as completely as possible with the 
educational traditions of the past, recon- 
structing the subjects taught in the schools 
and adopting new methods of instruction 
and discipline because they recognized more 
clearly than was ever recognized before 
that a revolution to be successful must 
change people’s minds and hearts as well as 
the externals of governmental organization. 
To-day the break with tradition is less 
marked, but there is authoritative control 
of education guided by a clear understand- 
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ing of the importance of securing unity of 
national purpose through concentration of 
all minds on definite goals of economie and 
social achievement. 

In the United States there is no such dic. 
tation of educational policies by central 
governmental authority as there is in the 
three European countries to which refer. 
ence has been made. On this side of the 
Atlantic there is unlimited local freedom 
in the formulation of policies of instruction 
and of school administration. For freedom 
to experiment in education we ought to be 
devoutly thankful. The American spirit 
is opposed to the kind of domination of 
people’s thinking now being attempted by 
Old World dictators. While we can and 
should rejoice in the absence in this coun- 
try of hampering edicts issued by those 
who are bent on using the schools for pur- 
poses of social and political control, we 
ought to be aware of the dangers which be- 
set freedom. [We ought to face frankly the 
fact that we have been so occupied with the 
development of our material resources that 
uncertainties with regard to what education 
should be and do have been allowed to ae- 
cumulate until now there is an imminent 
possibility that these uncertainties will lead 
to social disintegration) 

One of the most acute problems of educa- 
tion on which there is lack of agreement 
among the people of the United States re- 
lates to the range of the opportunities which 
are to be provided for the young people of 
this country. Ten years ago there was no 
such dispute about access to educational 
privileges as there is to-day. In the days 
of abundant financial resources it was com- 
monly assumed that the United States had 
definitely and finally arrived at the con- 
clusion that every young person who wants 
to do so has a right to go to a free high 
school and that adinission to college is opel 
to all who are even moderately competent. 
The idea that education above the elemen- 
tary level should become universal was dis 
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cussed and aecepted not only in meetings of 
teachers but also in meetings of lay groups, 
such as labor organizations and granges. 
Communities built without hesitation high- 
school buildings that rivaled the county 
courthouses on which earlier generations 
feasted their local pride. Endowments and 
legislative appropriations were showered on 
institutions of higher education. Then 
came the autumn of 1929. It is altogether 
astonishing to find the number of people 
now coming forward and asserting that 
they have long had grave doubts about the 
quality of education above the elementary 
grades and about the desirability of provid- 
ing such education for all comers. Views 
which were in hiding ten years ago are dis- 
played with something approaching osten- 
tation. 

The erities of high schools and colleges 
sometimes express their objections to these 
institutions in indirect ways. They say 
that the country is in need of highly trained 
leaders carefully selected and_ specially 
croomed for the race of life. They take the 
position that to mix prospective leaders 
with the common herd is to defeat the pur- 
poses of education. The standards of the 
higher schools, they say, are deplorably low 
because of such mixture. They even go so 
far as to say that these standards are stead- 
ily deteriorating. 

Other critics talk less about leadership 
and more about the objectionable charac- 
teristics of the higher schools. They assert 
that high schools and colleges are exces- 
sively costly and not correspondingly pro- 
ductive, that they teach subjects unsuited 
to modern life, and they are allowing the 
young people who attend them to drift into 
habits of sloth and snobbishnéss. In sup- 
port of these contentions, they point out 
that crime is on the inerease, that social 
naladjustments are many and glaring, and 
that popular respect for the finer aspects 
of civilization is far less than it should be. 





If one tries to meet such arguments by 
appealing to American ideals of democracy 
or to the necessity of satisfying the de- 
mands of the public, one is very soon foreed 
to the conclusion that assertion and counter 
assertion at the level of mere dispute are 
unconvincing. Compromises are sometimes 
suggested in the effort to allay acrimonious 
discussion. The proposal is made that in- 
dolent or incompetent students be allowed 
to attend high schools and colleges but be 
denied the privilege of graduation, or it is 
suggested that there be two kinds of gradu- 
ation, one for pass students based on little 
work and one for honor students attesting 
high-grade industry and _ achievement. 
Such compromises do not solve the problem 
of the proper range of education. No com- 
promise will remove from the minds of the 
American people the profound uncertainty 
which exists with regard to the desirability 
of universal education above the elemen- 
tary level. 

A second educational problem concerning 
which there is violent disagreement relates 
to vocational education. The value of such 
education as contrasted with the value of 
traditional academic education is so much 
in dispute that animosities have been 
aroused to a degree that has affected 
national policy. In 1917 a vigorous group 
of educational reformers claiming to repre- 
sent the manufacturers induced Congress 
to set up a special federal board to promote 
vocational education. Harsh words were 
spoken by this group regarding the tra- 
ditional curriculum and about those who 
administered it. Advocates of vocational 
courses pointed out that a large percentage 
of the young people of school age were not 
in school because they were dissatisfied with 
what was there offered. The proposal was 
made that a dual educational system be set 
up, one branch to prepare skilled laborers 
and the other to prepare those who were to 
enter the professions. Since 1917 elaborate 
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experiments in vocational education have 
been tried. The results of these experi- 
ments have been reported by one group of 
educators as demonstrating the necessity of 
increased attention in the schools to the cul- 
tivation of manual skills. The results of 
the same experiments have been cited by 
another group as showing conclusively the 
importance of general education and the 
futility of any effort on the part of the 
schools to prepare young people in the pres- 
ent period of rapidly changing industry 
and commerce for specific types of oceupa- 
tional activity. Heated arguments and 
discordant committee pronouncements have 
resulted from the uncertainty as to the out- 
comes of vocational education. The public 
has been growing more and more confused. 
Suspicion has gained ground that no one 
knows exactly what ought to be done to 
prepare young people for later life. 

A third educational problem on which 
there is little or no agreement concerns the 
organization of instructional materials and 
the presentation of these materials to learn- 
ers. The radical changes in the character 
of American life which came in 1870 and 
the years following as a result of what the 
historians sometimes call the ‘‘second in- 
dustrial revolution’’ and the subsequent re- 
forms in education which were inaugurated 
in the decade following 1890 by such think- 
ers and educational administrators as John 
Dewey, Francis W. Parker, Charles W. 
Eliot, William Rainey Harper, G. Stanley 
Hall and the Herbartians led to what may 
properly be called a genuine upheaval in 
American education. So completely has 
confidence in traditional practices disap- 
peared that any one with a strong voice 
seems to be able to secure a hearing and 
attract followers for almost any kind of 
educational doctrine. 

A new but by no means universally ac- 
cepted view with regard to methods of 
teaching may be selected for discussion as 
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typical of the many which are being ad- 
vanced at the present time. The so-called 
“‘activity program’’ has been vigorously 
advocated of late as a substitute for the 
traditional program of teaching in the 
lower schools. The science of psychology 
has recognized ever since William James 
wrote his monumental volumes that the re- 
actions of human beings are quite as im- 
portant in explaining mental life as are 
the impressions which the outer world of- 
fers to the senses. The emphasis given in 
psychology to reactions has been inter- 
preted by some educators as justification 
for acceptance of the theory that the major 
duty of the school is to keep children en- 
gaged in various forms of overt activity 
rather than in contemplative study. In 
its extreme form this theory goes so far as 
to hold that what children do should be 
determined by their own impulses or inter- 
ests, not by any impositions from without. 
The extremists among the advocates of the 
activity program scorn the _ traditional 
school subjects. They stigmatize these sub- 
jects as artificial and formal, as stifling to 
initiative and destructive of personality. 

Here again counter arguments and pro- 
posals of compromise are not effective in 
allaying disagreements. Indeed, there is a 
marked tendency for the warring parties to 
organize separate domains sharply marked 
off by barbed-wire entanglements of vilify- 
ing epithets. 

There are disputes and uncertainties with 
regard to educational problems other than 
those which have been referred to in the 
foregoing paragraphs. One disastrous re- 
sult of the situation is that many of the 
most highly trained minds have shown 4 
steadily increasing disposition to withdraw 
from the consideration of the problems of 
education. The aloofness of those who 
might contribute to the removal of uncer- 
tainties is accentuated as a result of the 
trend of modern scholarship toward eX 
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treme specialization. The physicist and the 
student of comparative philology, finding 
that research in their special fields issues in 
conelusions which can be regarded as al- 
together certain, are reluctant to engage 
in distracting disputes about educational 
experiments and social adjustments. The 
academie mind has always been disposed to 
seek quiet and seclusion, where thinking 
ean go forward without disturbance. I re- 
call an occasion when I was engaged in 
urging on one of my colleagues the im- 
portance of inducing members of university 
faculties to devote some of their time and 
energy to the consideration of crucial prob- 
lems of education. I pointed out a fact 
which I felt sure ought to attract the atten- 
tion of my colleague. I said that the sub- 
ject which is his specialty is gradually be- 
ing pushed out of the high school because 
it is badly organized for purposes of teach- 
ing. I said that the maintenance of a high 
erade of work in the university in this 
particular subject requires, according to 
my view, a better treatment of its elements 
in the lower schools. I made a plea for 
cooperation between specialists in the uni- 
versity and teachers in the lower schools in 
bringing about desirable changes in mate- 
rials and methods of instruction which the 
teachers can not effect without assistance. 
Did I make an impression on my erudite 
I did not. He frankly said 
that his interest and the interests of the 
members of his department were wholly 
absorbed in the remote and strictly theo- 
retical aspects of his subject. 

It is undoubtedly true that concentration 
on specialties has contributed enormously 
to the intellectual life of our times. I have 
no quarrel with enlightened specialization. 
My duty here and now is to point out that, 
while specialists delve into the depths of 
the eternal mysteries which they are at- 
tempting to solve, society is not securing the 
cooperation of many of the ablest minds in 
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solving some of its most fundamental prob- 
lems. 

It is my firm belief that confusion in the 
world of mind is the real cause of the pres- 
ent chaos in the world of conerete happen- 
ings. Life has grown so complex and its 
instruments have become so abstract that 
human capacities are overtaxed. The re- 
sult is bewilderment and a type of ineffec- 
tive action not unlike that which appears 
when men are lost in the forest and circle 
round and round looking vainly for the 
way out. 

Let us consider briefly an illustration 
entirely outside the field of education which 
will serve to make clear the fact that the 
increasing complexity and abstractness re- 
sulting from social evolution give rise to 
dangers which threaten to destroy the gains 
this evolution has achieved. There was a 
time when industry was simple. Each task 
to which men devoted their energies could 
be seen and understood as a conerete unit 
of work. Then came exchange, division of 
labor, large-seale production and the be- 
ginnings of an era of plenty. The conse- 
quence of these developments was the 
growth of a system which extends in its 
interdependencies far beyond the ken of 
the individual. In order to attain the high- 
est success under present-day conditions, 
men must cultivate forms of insight and a 
range of understanding which are impos- 
sible of acquisition through mere personal 
observation and direct individual contact. 
Knowledge of an indirect, abstract type is 
essential to self-guidance. Men who are 
trained only in the simpler ways of thinking 
are easy victims of misleading influences. 
Being half aware of their deficiencies, they 
are afraid and confused. Many are idle 
to-day because they do not know where to 
turn in order to make their energies produc- 
tive. 

The cure for industrial chaos is intelli- 
gent adaptation of individuals to the condi- 
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tions which surround them. Such adapta- 
tion is possible only when education has 
prepared individuals to solve problems 
through the exercise of analysis and rea- 
son. The time has passed when men can 
safely depend on their blind instincts and 
their untrained impulses. The complex- 
ity of modern industry must somehow be 
resolved for both employers and employees 
through clear understanding of social rela- 
tions and social equities. If there was ever 
a time when education ought to be in a 
position to help individuals to cope with 
the problems of life, it is the present, when 
individuals need to be guided in their atti- 
tudes and behavior by ideas far broader 
than those which were adequate when life 
was chiefly concerned with the manipula- 
tion of the visible and tangible objects of 
the immediate environment. We find at 
this moment when education is most needed 
so much disagreement and uncertainty 
about every phase of teaching and of school 
and college administration that the situ- 
ation seems almost hopeless. Education is 
at war with itself and is only serving in a 
very partial way to rescue industry and 
society in general from the difficulties which 
threaten civilization. 

It is not enough during this period of 
transition from direct modes of life to in- 
direct that men learn new facts of the same 
concrete type that served adequately as 
ruides in earlier stages of civilization. It 
is not enough that there be added to 
knowledge gained through observation of 
things in the immediate environment knowl- 
edge regarding things which are remote. 
The significance of many of the most com- 
monplace facts of life has undergone funda- 
mental change because of the new setting of 
these facts. 

A striking illustration of the truth of 
what has been said appears in the evolu- 
tion of communication. Anthropology long 
ago discovered that the compass of group 
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life is determined by the range of easy 
communication. As new means of ready 
communication are perfected, social units 
increase in size and complexity. It is pos- 
sible, for example, for the United States to 
maintain a unified civilization spread across 
a broad continent because the people of this 
country speak a common language and be- 
cause invention has supplied means of in- 
stant communication between the different 
parts of the vast territory. A_ highly 
evolved language capable of expressing all 
kinds of ideas and elaborate mechanical 
means of communciation are bonds which 
make possible great expansion of group life. 
Is it to be inferred that the evolutionary 
process which has enlarged and unified 
national organization will shortly result in 
a federation of the nations of the world? 
The answer to this question is obvious. 
Social evolution by its very progress has 
created a situation so complex that com- 
munication has a new effect. Diplomacy is 
to-day distinctly unfavorable to federation. 
In the chancelleries of every civilized na- 
tion there is immediate information regard- 
ing every move that is made by other na- 
tions. Facility of communication, which is 
an essential condition for internal solidarity 
of a social group, has now become a means 
of erystallizing national solidarity and of 
strengthening the resistance of each nation 
against absorption into a single, inclusive 
federation. If one knows what one’s rivals 
are about to do, one can erect defenses with 
a view to maintaining isolation. Before the 
federation of the nations of the world is 
possible new patterns of thought and _be- 
havior must be cultivated. Evolution is 
always in jeopardy of defeating itself by 
producing forms of life or types of insti- 
tutions which are so highly perfected in one 
respect that they lose their balance and g0 
to destruction because of their very per 
fection. The only hope for international 
unity is the education of the peoples of 
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the world in the ways of cooperative living. 
In order that men may act internationally 
they must think internationally. So long 
as education is nationalistic and defensive 
any increase in facility of communication 
will be harmful rather than beneficial. 
What has been said up to this point leads 
to the highly significant conclusion that 
human life has reached in our day a crucial 
stage in its evolution. Social psychology 
teaches that at such a stage confusion and 
turmoil invariably appear because old ad- 
justments have become obsolete and new 
adjustments have not reached sufficient 
maturity to be effective. In order that 
society may extricate itself from trying 
situations like the present, social invention 
and courageous initiative are demanded. 
Above all, men must cultivate a compre- 
liensive intellectual grasp of all the elements 
which enter into the social complex and 
must develop the power of constructive 
thinking, which is the highest expression of 
human intelligence. 
[i am optimistic enough to believe that the 
next few years will see a clearing-up of 
of the uneertainties in education. 
The indications are numerous that those 
who are aware of the problems are begin- 
ning to secure a hearing and are able to 
initiate promising experiments in educa- 
tion. For example, all educational insti- 
tutions are moving away from extreme 
specialization in teaching and in organiza- 
tion. Our own university has seen the im- 
of organizing general courses 
which will save the individual student from 
becoming a narrow-minded devotee of a 
single line of thinking] The disintegrating 
tendency to break up the institution into 
those fragmentary and often accidental 
nits known as ‘‘departments”’ has been in 
some measure checked by the assembling 
of departments into divisions. To be sure, 
there is by no means unanimous enthusiasm 
‘or this mild invasion of departmental 
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autonomy. Any synthesis attempted in 
a social system always encounters the 
opposition of established interests. 

Even more significant than the changes 
that have been made in courses and in ad- 
ministrative organization are, in my opin- 
ion, the vigorous discussions which are now 
going on in our institution with regard to 
the processes of education. There was a 
time not long ago when in all American in- 
stitutions of education students were re- 
quired to sit at the feet of instructors and 
reverently repeat what was toid them. The 
incentives offered to students who were 
docile were certain letters known as 
‘‘orades,’’ exchangeable in the academic 
market for commodities known as ‘‘ered- 
its.’’ When credits were collected in a 
sufficient number, they were accepted auto- 
matically as the basis for the award of a 
degree. The University of Chicago has not 
left behind all the trappings of the earlier 
period, but it has taken a long step in the 
direction of recognizing that the true pur- 
pose of education is the cultivation of in- 
tellectual independence in students. If the 
intellectual life of the future is to be ade- 
quate to the demands of complex modern 
civilization, students must come into pos- 
session of the power of formulating for 
themselves broad generalizations. Students 
must do something more than merely re- 
member facts. After all, memory is one 
of the lower types of mental activity. In- 
dividuals become truly educated when they 
learn how to use recorded knowledge for the 
purpose of forming independent judg- 
ments. 

We of this university are discussing with 
an intensity of interest reminiscent of the 
early days when the university was inno- 
vating in many lines problems which do not 
belong to the individual specialties of mem- 
bers of the faculty but belong rather to 
education in the broadest meaning of the 
word. We are asking whether it is pos- 
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sible to induce more thinking on the part of 
students by sending them to the library 
than by compelling them to attend lectures 
or to recite on rigid assignments. We are 
talking about the proper contribution of 
this and that type of research to the fully 
rounded life of the intellect. 

Reforms similar to those which are being 
inaugurated here are being adopted at 
other institutions in the effort to recon- 
struct the educational program. Leaders 
in social organization as well as those re- 
sponsible for the conduct of educational in- 
stitutions are aroused to the necessity of 
better care of young people. The federal 
government, made conscious of the need for 
some kind of protection and training of 
adolescent boys who have left school and 
are not employed, has added a new unit to 
the educational system of the country in the 
These camps are in so early a 
stage of development that they are open to 
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many criticisms, but they fill a need which 
society must recognize and must in some 
While this novel form of 
care of youth is being experimented with 
in the effort to supplement the traditional 
educational provisions for adolescents, the 
secondary schools and the colleges of the 
country are expanding their curriculums 
so as to give many different kinds of in- 
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dividuals the particular types of education 
A number of agencies 
other than the federal government and the 


which they need. 


schools and colleges are making intensive 
studies of the possible and desirable meth- 
ods of furnishing young people with op- 
The 


American Youth Commission of the Amer- 


portunities for proper development. 


ican Council on Education and numerous 
organizations of young people are seeking 
to promote intelligent treatment of the 
dspecially significant 
is the fact that a new social science—the 
science of education—is rapidly aceumulat- 
ing a large body of fully verified con- 
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clusions which promise to give safe gui- 
dance to educational reforms. While the 
countries of Europe which were referred 
to earlier are attempting to remodel educa- 
tion by arbitrary governmental edicts, this 
country is undertaking to reconstruct edu- 
cation in the only way which is appropriate 
in a democracy—by discovering through 
research the scientific solution of educa- 
tional problems. 

I can not believe that the future of 
American education will witness mere com- 
promises between the discordant views 
which now prevail. Social adjustments 
which are permanently effective depend on 
the discovery of devices which do more than 
merely eliminate disagreements. The govy- 
ernment which was set up in this country 
after the Revolutionary War was not a 
compromise between different forms of 
monarchy. It was an invention created 
by patriots who came together and faced 
frankly and in the spirit of cooperative 
adjustment their differences in social theory 
and experience. 

There are, as I have tried to show, hope- 
ful evidences of the beginnings of inven- 
tion in education. If in this sphere of un- 
obtrusive but highly significant social ad- 
justment new forces can be released and 
effective organizations can be developed, 
we are justified in hoping that the uncer- 
tainties and inecoordinations which _ beset 
industry, commerce and government will 
disappear. The subtle attitudes and modes 
of thinking of a nation are the sources and 
guides of national behavior. While the ex- 
ternal manifestations of life can be more 
readily observed and described than can the 
psychological forces which prompt action, 
the true center of human life is in the world 
of intelligence. If confusion and uncer- 
tainty are corrected in men’s thinking. 
their activities will take on order and effec- 
tiveness. Their economic and _ political 
relations will reflect the clarity of their 
intellectual insights. 
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THE SEVENTH WORLD CONFERENCE OF THE 
NEW EDUCATION FELLOWSHIP. II 
EDUCATION AND A FREE SOCIETY 
By Dr. W. CARSON RYAN, Jr. 


THE COMMONWEALTH FUND, NEW YORK CITY 


STUDY COURSES 

One of the established features of New 
Education Fellowship conferences is the 
“Study Course,’’ arranged for members 
who wish a more sequential treatment of 
certain topics than is possible in the general 
program or the section meetings. Courses 
are set up usually in accordance with the 
demands expressed by delegates from the 
different countries, and members pay a 
recular fee for each course. 

At Cheltenham the twenty courses cov- 
ered the following fields: Rhythmic work 
with young children (Charlotte Blensdorf- 
Mac-Jannet, teacher in England, France, 
and Sweden); the children’s 
workshop community, Bilthoven, Holland 
(in charge of Kees Boeke) ; child develop- 
ment (Dr. Oswald Sehwarz, associate of 
Charlotte Buhler); the printing press in 
the school (C. Freinet, Vence, Alpes-Mari- 
times, France) ; curriculum reconstruction 
(I’. C. Happold) ; muscular relaxation for 
teachers (Miss M. A. Richardson, speech 
therapist, London County Couneil centers 
for stammering children) ; the teaching of 
art (Miss Marion Richardson, inspector for 
art, London schools) ; the psychology of sex 
and sex education (Dr. Schwarz); the 
reform of the primary school (Mme. Marthe 
Nemes, The Family School, Budapest, Hun- 
vary); organic development of activity 
programs (A. Gordon Melvin, College of 
the City of New York); the Mensendieck 
method (Mrs. Inge Brandeis) ; family rela- 
tionships (Mrs. Sidonie Matsner Gruen- 
berg, New York); the Deeroly method 
(Mile. Amelie Hamaide, directress, Ecole 
Nouvelle, Ixelles, Belgium) ; some aspects 
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of early development (Dr. Susan Isaacs, 
Institute of Education, London Univer- 
sity) ; reorganization in England (A. J. 
Lynch, chairman, Tottenham Education 
Committee, London); learning and _ be- 
havior problems in normal children (Dr. 
Fritz Redl, Vienna) ; Daleroze eurhythmics 
applied to dramatie work in schools (Miss 
Henrietta Rosenstrauch, teacher at the Dal- 
eroze School and the Old Vie., London) ; 
activity and individual methods (Dr. 
Thomas Wright, head master, Coatbridge 
Secondary School, Lanarkshire, Scotland) ; 
international understanding in the class- 
room (Dr. Chang Peng-chun, professor of 
philosophy and education, Nankai Univer- 
sity, Tientsin, China) ; rhythmic exercises 
for physical development (S. Collett, mas- 
ter of physical education, Bishop Words- 
worth’s School, Salisbury). 


Art, Music AND DRAMA 


As with all conferences sponsored by the 
New Edueation Fellowship, the arts, in- 
eluding musie and drama, had a prominent 
place in the program. 

Unusually significant, even for an N. 
E. F. conference, was the arts and crafts 
exposition. There was an elaborate dis- 
play from Poland; interesting productions 
from the Russian centers for youths and 
adults; characteristic exhibits from China 
and Japan; a varied showing from France ; 
and a particularly well-selected exhibit 
from English schools which showed the 
notable recent development in art work of 
original designs and creative workmanship 
in the schools. 

Exhibits from the United States included 
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examples of racial and national influence 
done under the New York City works 
project, indicating in an interesting fashion 
survival of distinctive cultural elements 
under metropolitan conditions long after 
the migration period. Especially attrac- 
tive were pictures in which the policeman, 
the butcher and other characters of city 
life figured. Other examples of American 
school art that drew attention were paint- 
ings by very young children from a group 
of new-type schools, collected by the Pro- 
gressive Education Association for display 
at the Cheltenham conference; arts and 
crafts work by college students from the 
Colorado College of Education at Greeley, 
Colo.; and a small but well-selected exhibit 
of paintings by American Indians—chiefly 
Pueblo, Navajo, Kiowa and Sioux—an out- 
growth of encouragement of Indian art at 
the United States Indian School, Santa Fe, 
New Mexico, at the Pine Ridge Agency, 
South Dakota, and elsewhere in the Indian 
country. 

An important place on the program was 
given to dramatic and operatic perform- 
ances. The ‘‘ Week of Opera,’’ especially 
arranged for the conference, consisted of a 
series of demonstrations intended to illus- 
trate the type of operatic work being done 
by and for pupils in English schools of 
to-day. Pureell’s ‘‘Dido and Aeneas’’ was 
produced by professional artists with 
chorus and dances by pupils of the Fren- 
sham Heights School. ‘‘The Masque in 
Diocletian,’’ by the same composer, was 
presented as produced at Sideott School, 
one of the English Quaker schools. Boys 
from the Bryanston School, Dorset, pre- 
sented T. S. Eliot’s study of Thomas a 
Becket, ‘‘ Murder in the Cathedral.’’ 

Twice during the fortnight of the con- 
ference special excursions were made to 
Stratford-on-Avon, thirty miles away, to 
visit Shakespeare’s birthplace and witness 
Shakespearean performances at the Memo- 
rial Theater—Komisarjevsky’s production 
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of King Lear one week, Iden Payne’s pro. 
duction of Twelfth Night the next. 


EDUCATIONAL FILMS 


During the period of the conference the 
‘*Cinema’’ was used constantly to demon- 
strate more effectively than would other- 
wise have been possible educational work 
in various countries. Mrs. Frances (, 
Foster, daughter of the late Randall J. Con- 
don, showed pictures of the Asheville Farm 
School and the work of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority; and motion pictures were 
used to help the delegates visualize the 
activities of such schools as the Ecole 
des Roches, France; the Merrill-Palmer 
School, Detroit, U. S. A.; the Odenwald- 
schule, Germany, formerly headed by Pau! 
Geheeb; Frensham Heights School, En- 
gland; and life and school in Hungary, 
Austria and Japan. 

A showing of recent British films for 
school use was a feature of the last day of 
the conference. A half dozen unusual!y 
good films were shown, to illustrate how 
the resources of London film houses are 
being made available to school children, 
both in and out of school hours, through 
the efforts of the London head teachers and 
the cooperation of the motion-picture opera- 
tors. The films shown included an effective 
representation of the development of 4 
medieval village into a village of to-day; 
dramatic pictures of the effects of coal and 
industrial life on modern England, with 4 
forecast of a new life made possible by 
water-power electricity and beautification 
plans; a superior official weather film that 
would have been good anywhere; and two 
particularly interesting and _ valuable 
nature films. In this film program for 
schools, as Captain G. D. Griffiths, presi 
dent of the London Head Teachers Ass0- 
ciation, explained in presenting the pit: 
tures, the theater owners not only opel 
their houses on Saturday mornings for 
films previously selected by committees of 
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head teachers, but the children are brought 
to the motion-picture theaters for ‘‘back- 
eround’’ films connected with their school 
work at all hours of the school day. The 
plan, Captain Griffiths further stated, was 
not intended to take the place of 16-milli- 
meter and other substandard film for 
teaching purposes in the classroom, but 
rather to do something this type of film 
could not do—give the school children the 
full benefit of the superior facilities avail- 
able in the local motion-picture theaters. 


WorK OF THE COMMISSIONS 


Reports of commissions—on — teacher 
training, examinations, international un- 
derstanding and home and school coopera- 
tion—received major attention during the 
last two days of the conference. 

Teacher training in the various coun- 
tries was reported upon by a commission 
headed by Professor William McClelland, 
of the University of St. Andrews, Scotland, 
with Dr. Ruth MeMurry, of Teachers Col- 
leve, Columbia University, New York, 
serving as secretary. The commission had 
circulated prior to the Cheltenham confer- 
eice a systematic outline of its inquiries, 
and whiie its report at this conference was 
necessarily only an interim one, several 
important indications of the trend the final 
report will take were given at Cheltenham. 

lirst of the questions the commission 
had to decide, Professor MeClelland stated, 
was whether the recommendations should 
deal solely with preparation of teachers for 
the “‘new’’ or ‘‘progressive’’ schools or for 
It was decided that the type 
of teacher preparation to be recommended 
by the commission would, as far as pos- 
sible, be such as to make teachers adjustable 
'0 conditions as they found them, but with 
4 sufficient understanding, it was to be 
hoped, of better ways in education that 
they could improve conditions as they went 
along. In the preparation of teachers for 
modern schools practice teaching in a good 
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modern educational enterprise was to be 
considered essential. The commission 
stressed particularly the importance of per- 
sonality, success in human relationships 
and a high type of cultural education for 
the teacher—not necessarily in terms of the 
regular ‘‘academic’’ education, for it was 
recognized that much of this was not 
genuinely cultural as given in universities 
to-day—but rich in the arts and other sig- 
nificant elements of life. The teacher 
should get at least two things, the commis- 
sion chairman said: (1) an understanding 
of the social order of to-day, and (2) a 
self-made philosophy of living. The com- 
mission recommended a wnified prepara- 
tion wherever possible, with elementary 
and secondary teachers educated together, 
and primary teachers having four years 
beyond the secondary school for their 
preparation, at the level of university work 
but not necessarily at a university. 

The final report, it was indicated, would 
have a section describing the forms of 
teacher-training in different countries, to 
be prepared by Professor Robert J. Ulich, 
of the Harvard University School of Edu- 
cation; an account of problems and ten- 
dencies in various countries, to be prepared 
by Professor Ulich and Professor Fred 
Clarke, of the Institute of Education, the 
University of London; a description of 
pioneer work in teacher-training in the 
different countries, by Dr. MeMurry, to- 
gether with a bibliography; and a state- 
ment of ‘‘reasoned findings’’ on adminis- 
trative and educational policies in teacher 
preparation, to be written by Professor 
McClelland. The editing of the final report 
would be in the hands of Professors Clarke 
and McClelland. 


THe EXAMINATIONS INQUIRY 


The report of the Examinations Commis- 
sion reviewed what had taken place in the 
period since 1929, when, at the Elsinore 
conference of the New Education Fellow- 
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ship, representatives of some twenty-two 
nations stated categorically that any real 
educational progress in their countries was 
impossible until the examination systems 
were reformed or abolished. At Elsinore 
the commission had recommended study of 
the whole examination question, especially 
the possibilities of utilizing the newer 
‘‘objective’’ tests in lieu of the old-type 
‘fessay’’ examination. The commission was 
able to report noteworthy progress in the 
study of examinations, resulting, it was 
stated, in unmistakable evidence as to the 
unreliability of marking in the ordinary 
essay examinations. The findings of the 
3ritish and French experts, as reported in 
the volumes of the International Institute’s 
Examinations Inquiry, showed that in spite 
of the care with which examinations are 
conducted in these countries, the unreliabil- 
ity revealed was even more serious than in 
the earlier United States studies. For a 
large proportion of the candidates the ex- 
amination was demonstrated to be literally 
a ‘‘eamble.’’ In the French studies, for 
example, the errors ranged from 6 to 13 on 
a seale of 20, and one of the French statis- 
ticians figured out that, in the case of a 
certain philosophy examination, it would 
have required no less than 127 examiners 
to have assured reliability of marking. In 
the English studies examiners were found 
to reverse their judgments almost com- 
pletely when asked to mark the same papers 
they had scored a year before. Further 
study, therefore, the commission said, need 
not concern itself with the unreliability of 
marking in essay examinations—that had 
been conclusively demonstrated, but rather 
with such questions as the possible substi- 
tutes for examinations in the form of new- 
type tests, the health effects of the examina- 
tion system, and the whole fundamental 
question as to whether the really important 
things in education can and should be 
‘fexamined’’ in any ordinary sense at all. 
The recommendations of the commission 
(in brief) were: 
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(1) The headquarters office of the New Educa- 
tion Fellowship should make known everywhere 
the findings of the International Institute Exami- 
nations Inquiry as to the extraordinary unreliabil- 
ity of the traditional essay-type examination. 

(2) Efforts to study other types of testing 
should be encouraged—especially there should be 
compiled, by a reputable agency, a descriptive and 
interpretive list of tests that are available for use 
—intelligence and achievement tests, personality 
inventories, behavior records, cumulative record 
plans. 

(3) Evidence on the emotional and _ physical 
strain of examinations should be gathered for 
various countries. 


The report concluded as follows : 


With full recognition of the place of testing 
and evaluation in certain fields and for certain 
purposes, the Commission reaffirms the view ex- 
pressed at previous world conferences, namely that 
the most important objectives of our Fellowship 
and of education in the world to-day are not being 
adequately measured by any of the ordinary de- 
vices and techniques, and are bound to suffer when 
too much attention is given in the educational pro- 
gram to mere testing as such. Testing and evalua- 
tion should always have as their real goal the 
rendering of help to an individual human being 
in making the most of his own life for himself and 
for his community. 

Especially should it be said that the use of an 
examination system as the means of erecting a 
barrier against further education of youth can not 
be justified in any modern society. 

The major problem, rising far above any mere 
mechanics of testing, is to get a social philosophy 
accepted and applied that will insure the best edu- 
cational provision, involving wholesome personality 
development and abundant creative opportunities, 
for all the people of all countries, regardless of 
race, nationality, color, sex, religion, or any other 
factor. 


INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


In the report of the Commission on Inter- 
national Understanding, participated in by 
Professor Pierre Bovet, of Geneva; Pro- 
fessor George H. Green, of Wales; Mr. 
Yusuf Ali, of India; Dr. Chang, of China, 
and others, it was brought out that ‘‘inter- 
national understanding can result only 
from an appreciation of facts about other 
peoples in relation to their way of life.” 
The report said : 
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This appreciation should be based upon the 
understanding of national ways of life as condi- 
tioned by natural and social circumstances. This, 
in turn, postulates knowledge of geographical, 
economi¢, historical, political, religious, and other 
facts derived directly from authoritative sources 
acceptable to the people themselves. 


The commission agreed that adequate 
teaching of international understanding in 
schools would result in the reduction and 
ultimate elimination of international ill- 
will and conflict. Serutiny of text-books 
was recommended, to the end that matter 
would not be ineluded of a kind likely to 
bring about international misunderstand- 
ing. The use of Esperanto was also urged 
as one means of securing better relations 
among nations. Among matters set up for 
special study by the commission were the 
following: The actual results of correspon- 
dence between children of different nations ; 
of visits of parties of school children to 
other lands; of international camps for 
school children; of exchanges by which 
children are sent to live and be educated in 
other lands; of foreign broadcasts over the 
radio; of class diseussions of foreign news ; 
of language studies; of international ex- 
positions ; of lectures on foreign peoples to 
popular audiences and to sehool children. 
“We need to know,’’ the commission’s 
report said, ‘‘more about the susceptibility 
of children fo the various influences work- 
against international under- 
standing; we need to know more about the 
potential value of films.”’ 

That home and school problems are very 
much alike in all parts of the world was 
brought out in the report of the Commis- 
sion on Home and School Cooperation, 
which followed sessions at the conference 
arranged by the International Federation 
of Home and School, of which Miss Ishbel 
MacDonald is chairman. Miss MacDonald 
Was present and presided over the sessions. 
The commission report was presented by 
Dr. Ralph Crowley, of London, England. 
Close cooperation of home and school is 
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everywhere regarded as imperative, Dr. 
Crowley said. ‘‘We have been impressed 
on every hand,’’ he added, ‘‘ by the evidence 
of the advantage accruing to the child, the 
teacher and the school generally by asso- 
ciating the parent closely with the school. 
Indispensable to the child as are the in- 
formal contacts developed in most schools, 
we have had abundant evidence of the 
striking benefit to the child, the home, the 
school, and the community which follows 
the setting up within the school of definite 
parent-teacher groups or associations.”’ 


FUTURE OF THE FELLOWSHIP 


At a special session given over to the 
welfare of the New Education Fellowship 
itself, Dr. Elizabeth Rotten, formerly of 
Germany but now of Switzerland, and Dr. 
Adolphe Ferriere, of Switzerland, both as- 
sociated early in the history of the Fellow- 
ship with Mrs. Beatrice Ensor, of England, 
urged the members of the group to see that 
the Fellowship meet the special needs of the 
present day; and several meetings of the 
Executive Board and the International 
Council were given over to this task of 
readjustment to present needs. The Pro- 
gressive Education Association, United 
States section of the Fellowship, had sent 
recommendations looking to closer affilia- 
tion of the national sections to the interna- 
tional headquarters and more active par- 
ticipation by the national sections. Acting 
on the report of a special committee headed 
by Dr. Carleton Washburne to consider 
these recommendations, the International 
Council and the Executive Board voted to 
put into effect a plan calling for greater 
interchange of speakers among the coun- 
tries in the Fellowship; campaigns for 
‘educational freedom’’ in all countries; 
international news in all educational jour- 
nals; international exhibits similar to the 
arts and crafts exhibit at Cheltenham; 
student visitation and tours under the spon- 
sorship of the international New Education 
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Fellowship headquarters at London. The 
executive board of the Progressive Eduea- 
tion Association in the United States, with 
a view to strengthening the bonds between 
the international and the American group, 
was asked to appoint a representative of the 
New Education Fellowship to look after 
international interests in the American 
organization. 

Some changes were also made in the in- 
ternal organization of the Fellowship, 
partly necessitated by Mrs. Ensor’s con- 
tinued residence in South Africa, partly 
with the hope of meeting more effectively 
demands for service made upon Fellowship 
headquarters. Mrs. Ensor was elected to 
the new office of president of the Fellow- 
ship, and Rektor Laurin Zilliacus (a citizen 
of Finland but educated at Cornell Univer- 
sity and the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology) was made chairman. <A head- 
quarters committee, empowered to transact 
business between conferences, was set up, 
consisting of Mr. Zilliacus as chairman; A. 
J. Lynch, of London, as vice-chairman ; 
Professor Fred Clarke; Professor William 
Boyd, of Glasgow University ; Wyatt Raw- 
son (organizing secretary of the Chelten- 
ham conference), and the treasurer, with 
the president as ex-officio member of this 
and all committees. 

The concern of the leaders of the confer- 
ence went much deeper than mere external 
or internal organization, however. As sug- 
vested at the outset of this account, workers 
in the Fellowship were keenly alive to the 
needs and the difficulties of the present 
world situation, and with no illusions as 
to the power of any one group to avert a 
possible catastrophe, they felt a strong 
sense of obligation to do whatever could be 
There was a clear tendency away 
from with problems of 
schooling of children to the possibilities of 
education at all levels as a process for mak- 
ing fundamental changes in the world. 
While the fellowship did not reach a defi- 
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nite formulation of its present attitude and 
philosophy, a special committee did reach 
substantial agreement on certain essentials, 
It was recognized that human society is 
going through profound change—for the 
most part painfully and without plan; that 
present-day economic, political and social 
structures are breaking down before our 
eyes and in our very selves; that we must 
therefore take pause and clarify our stand. 
The New Education Fellowship is still built 
up around personal contacts of individuals 
who, despite their own culture patterns, 
find it desirable to meet as persons rather 
than as representatives of systems or insti- 
tutions, to respect each other, and give each 
other tolerant hearing. There is, however, 
an underlying social and political philoso- 
phy—a comprehensive social outlook—both 
in the educational principles formulated by 
the New Education Fellowship at its incep- 
tion and in the common attitude toward 
education that has served to link its mem- 
bers together in a single organization. The 
state of our world to-day requires that 
those responsible for directing the policy 
of the Fellowship attempt to give expres- 
sion to this philosophy, as a rallying point 
for our members and a challenge for each 
one to think through it in its implications 
in more detailed programs adapted to local 
needs, 

It was the sense of the leaders at Chelten- 
ham that we are becoming more ‘‘world- 
minded,’’ but that we are in urgent need 
of greater ‘‘world-mindedness’’ if we are 
to take away the impediments that now 
exist to full development of human per- 
sonality. In words that Professor Chang 
repeatedly insisted upon, the New Educa- 
tion Fellowship philosophy calls for the 
fullest development of human beings, a! 
interest in the educational techniques in- 
volved in helping the world to a_ better 
understanding and the social environment 
in which this process takes place. 

In a certain sense the most characteristi: 
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thing at the Cheltenham conference was the 
singing of William Blake’s ‘‘ Jerusalem’’— 
on the first Sunday evening and thereafter. 
The music leader made it clear that for 
‘Eneland’’ one could read any of the in- 
dustrial nations represented at the confer- 
ence: 

And did those feet in ancient time 

Walk upon England’s mountain green? 

And was the holy Lamb of God 

On England’s pleasant pastures seen? 
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And did the Countenance Divine 
Shine forth upon our clouded hills? 
And was Jerusalem builded here 
Among these dark Satanic mills? 


Bring me my bow of burning gold! 
Bring me my arrows of desire! 

Bring me my spear! O clouds, unfold! 
Bring me my chariot of fire! 

I will not cease from mental fight, 
Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand, 
Till we have built Jerusalem 

In England’s green and pleasant land! 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE AUSTRALIAN COUNCIL FOR 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


THe annual meeting of the Australian Coun- 
cil for Educational Research took place in Syd- 
ney on August 13 and 14. Two changes in 
membership have been made during the year: 
Dr. P. R. Cole, vice-principal of the Sydney 
Teachers College, who was a foundation member 
of the council, has now taken the place of T. T. 
Roberts as representative of New South Wales; 
(. Kk. Fletcher, chief inspector of secondary 
schools, Tasmania, has taken the place of H. T. 
Parker, who has been the representative of the 
Tasmanian Institute since the establishment of 
the eounell. 

The report of the executive officer of the 
council showed that since 1930 there have been 
24 investigations subsidized at a total cost of 
£15,098. The eouneil will before long have pub- 
lished its fiftieth report. 

During the year steps have been taken to 
make it known that the couneil is prepared to 
grant a complete set of its publications to any 
properly constituted teachers’ library. As a 
result eleven libraries so far have been able to 
leet the conditions and have been supplied with 
ets 

The view is taken in the report that the 
position of the eouneil is now well established 
i Australian edueation, and that in view of the 
‘ertiination in three years’ time of the subsidiza- 
‘ion provided by the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York steps ought to be taken to secure 
‘Naneial support from Australian sourees. 

Plans for the New Edueation Fellowship Con- 
‘erence next year are proceeding very satisfac- 








torily. Committees are now at work in most of 
the capital cities. It has already become obvious 
that much interest amongst teachers and the 
general public will be aroused by this oppor- 
tunity of hearing addresses by more than twenty 
prominent men and women from about a dozen 
different countries. 

The Commonwealth Government has decided 
to grant £1,250 towards the expenses of the con- 
ference and to provide hospitality for the 
speakers when visiting Canberra. It is esti- 
mated that the total costs of the conference 
will exceed £9,000, and that it will be necessary 
to raise at least half of this amount in the form 
of membership fees. 

It is now fairly certain that the main body of 
speakers will arrive in Sydney on August 1, 
1937, after having taken part in a session 
in New Zealand. The various Australian ses- 
sions will be held between that date and Sep- 


tember 20, when the Perth session will end. 


THE NEW LIBRARY SERVICE IN THE 
UNITED STATES OFFICE OF 
EDUCATION 

FosTerInG the development of publie and 
school library service throughout the United 
States will be one of the major activities of the 
Government’s new library agency in the U. S. 
Office of Edueation. This and other activities 
of the division have been announced by John 
W. Studebaker, United States Commissioner of 
Edueation. 


Congress recently approved the establishment 
of the service in the Office of Edueation, author- 
izing an appropriation of $25,000 for the fiscal 
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year 1936-37. The appropriation made by the 
Congress for the work during 1936-37 will mean 
the employment of staff specialists in school and 
publie libraries, and necessary clerical personnel, 
all appointed under Civil Service regulations. 

The American Library Association, with a 
12,000 membership representing practically all 
libraries in the United States, highly recom- 
mended establishment of the service. Carleton 
B. Joeckel, chairman of the American Library 
Association’s Committee on Federal Relations, 
says: “The significance of this action in the his- 
tory of federal relations of libraries in the 
United States can searecely be over-emphasized. 
For the first time a federal office has been made 
specifically responsible for fostering a national 
program of library development. Although the 
apprepriation is not large, the event itself is 
highly in:portant.” 

Commenting on the need for a Federal Library 
service, John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, said: 


There is a growing demand upon the Office of 
Education for information and advisory service to 
libraries, corresponding to the type of service the 
office now gives schools. Libraries are an essen- 
tial part of the country’s educational equipment. 
Schools without good library service administered 
by trained librarians can not measure up to the 
modern conceptions or to the demands of modern 
methods in education. Independent study under 
guidance of teachers and tutors has advanced to 
such a stage that the library in the college is in fact 
the heart of the institution. Public libraries are 
expanding and intensifying their educational ser- 
vices. Many families now depend upon them wholly 
or in large part for their reading—on public ques- 
tions, on vocations, and in the fields of culture—as 
well as for recreation. The amount and character 
of the use of public libraries have been directly 
affected by the constantly increasing demand for 
adult education as well as by the expanding inter- 
est in recreation and cultural reading which results 
from the improved school program and the broaden- 
ing interest in public questions. This new library 
division in the United States Office of Education 
should be of great service to students, educators, 
librarians and citizens in general. 


THE CORNELL ALUMNI FUND 
DurinG the past year, for the first time since 
1932, the Cornell Alumni Fund passed the $100,- 
000 mark, according to a report released by 
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Archie M. Palmer, 718, executive secretary of 
the Cornellian Council. The Cornellian Council, 
now in its twenty-eighth year, is the official 
fund-raising agency of Cornell University. 

When the fiscal year of the Alumni Fund 
closed on June 30, the sum of $110,234, of 
which $72,289 was in unrestricted gifts, had 
been received from 6,256 contributors. A defi- 
nite turning point in the curve of alumni sup- 
port of the university had been reached the pre- 
ceding year, when the steady decline both in the 
number and in the amount of contributors since 
the peak year of 1930 had been checked, and a 
total amount of $88,870 had been received from 
5,628 alumni and other friends of Cornell, $70,- 
145 being unrestricted as to use. It was this 
aid which enabled the university to operate 
during the year with the most favorable finan- 
cial showing in five years. 

At the annual meeting of the Cornellian 
Council, held at commencement, Neal Dow 
Becker, ’05, of New York City, was reelected 
president for a third term and J. Du Pratt 
White, 90, of New York City, first vice-presi- 
dent; Allan C. Balch, ’89, of Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, Robert P. Butler, ’05, of Hartford, Con- 
necticut, and Edwin E. Sheridan, 711, of Chi- 
cago, Illinois, were elected regional vice-presi- 
dents; and Walter S. Finlay, Jr., ’04, of New 
York City, Blinn S. Page, ’13, of Grosse Point 
Park, Michigan, and Emmet J. Murphy, ’22, of 
Philadelphia, were elected members of the ex- 
ecutive committee for three years. 

The efforts of the Cornellian Council during 
the past year were devoted largely to increasing 
the number of alumni contributors. As a result 
there were listed among the subscribers to the 
1936 Alumni Fund many who were making their 
first gifts, as well as a large number who have 
not been giving regularly during recent years. 
The executive committee of the council believes 
that the interest of an alumnus in his university 
is enhanced if he becomes a regular contributor 
to its financial support; and that perhaps the 
most important objective of the council is to 
increase the number of regularly contributing 
graduates and former students. In 1930, as & 
result of the spontaneous response of Cornell 
alumni all over the world, Cornell set a record 
with 10,134 contributors. 

Gifts to Cornell reported at commencement 
amounted to the sum of $614,619, including 42 
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anonymous gift of $75,000 for the Medical Col- 
lege endowment; $10,000 from the estate of 
Willard Austen, ’91, for a book fund; $3,000 
from the same estate to establish the Moses Coit 
Tyler Prize Fund; $20,000 from the estate of 
Katherene Fruin Colnon to establish a scholar- 
ship fund in memory of Redmond Stephen 
Colnon, ’87; $10,000 from the estate of Newton 
C. Fassett, 04, to establish an endowment fund 
in his name; $10,000 from the estate of Annie 
M. Hatch to establish a scholarship for Indian 
students; $245,110 from the John MeMullen 
Trust for scholarships in engineering; $13,677 
from the estate of L. L. Seaman, ’72, for addi- 
tion to the fund which bears his name; $1,000 
from William F. E. Gurley, ’77, to establish 
the Anna §S. Gurley Memorial Book Fund; 
$1,000 from Mrs. Julius S. Weyl as a memorial 
to James 8. Weyl, ’29; a further contribution 
of $1,000 from Mrs. Harry Snyder to the Harry 
Snyder Research Fund, and a number of grants 
from edueational foundations. 


THE MARK HOPKINS CENTENARY AT 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE 


ViewinG Dr. Mark Hopkins as the teacher 
who established the foundations on which Wil- 
liams College continues to build during the 
twentieth century, the Hopkins Centenary Com- 
mittee has completed elaborate plans for the 
celebration of his induction as fourth president 
of the college. 

The achievements of Mark Hopkins, whose 
work at the college from 1836 to 1887 prompted 
James A. Garfield, twentieth president of the 
United States, to define “the ideal college” as 
“Mark Hopkins on one end of a log and a stu- 
dent on the other,” will be commemorated from 
October 9 to 12. A thousand returning alumni 
as well as faculty visitors from sister colleges 
and representatives of the nation’s learned so- 
cieties will participate. 

0. Dickinson Street, of New York City, di- 
rector of the program, announced that visiting 
scientifie men and philosophers would give at- 
tention to the development of their respective 
lields since the days when Dr. Hopkins gained 
fame as an edueator. In recognition of his 
achievements as a teacher of philosophy, the 
symposium on the relations of philosophy and 
religion will be emphasized. 
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Professor William Ernest Hocking, of Har- 
vard University, will address the assembled 
guests on “Philosophy and Religion One Hun- 
dred Years Ago.” At a special round-table 
session, Dr. Hocking and Professors Wilmon 
H. Sheldon, of Yale; Rufus M. Jones, of 
Haverford, and Sterling P. Lamprecht, of Am- 
herst, will meet to discuss the bearing of recent 
science on liberal religion. Dr. Jones will 
speak on “The Hope for Future Human Prog- 
ress”; Dr. Sheldon on “The Philosophical As- 
pects of Contemporary Science,” and Dr. Lam- 
precht on “The Changes in Religious Beliefs 
Arising from the Influence of Recent Scientific 
Developments.” 

The session will therefore attempt to make 
clear the linking of the principles of nineteenth 
century philosophy with those of modern dee- 
ades. As a pioneer of his period in the field of 
education, Dr. Hopkins encouraged his scholars 
to appreciate the significance of Darwinian 
theory despite the hostility of his contemporaries 
to such heretical trends. 

The scientific sessions will be devoted to topics 
exemplifying present-day scientific thought and 
an illumination of the progress of the scientific 
method already in operation in the days of 
Mark Hopkins. 

Irving Langmuir, Nobel laureate, physicist at 
the laboratories of the General Electrie Com- 
pany, will attend the symposium on the sciences 
with Professor John C. Slater, of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, and Drs. W. 
Mansfield Clark and Herbert 8. Jennings, of the 
Johns Hopkins University. Dr. Langmuir will 
speak on “Two Dimensional Solids and Liquids,” 
Dr. Slater on “Molecules and Solids” and Dr. 
Jennings on “Fundamental Units in Biology.” 
Dr. Clark will preside. Dr. Charles Albert 
Browne, ’92, supervisor of chemical research in 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, will ad- 
dress alumni and other visitors on “Trends in 
Sciences at Williams College in the Time of 
Mark Hopkins.” 

There will also be an alumni pilgrimage to 
Cherry Cottage in Stockbridge, where Mark 
Hopkins was born in 1802. The citizenry of 
that community will cooperate with centenary 
officials at exercises for the dedication of a 
memorial. 

At a meeting to honor the two hundred living 
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alumni who attended Dr. Hopkins’s classes 
during the last decade of his career, a distin- 
guished American journalist and three retired 
college presidents will give their personal recol- 
lections of him. Rollo Ogden, ’77, editor of 
The New York Times, and Presidents-emeritus 
Harry A. Garfield, ’85, of Williams; Henry 
Lefavour, ’83, of Simmons College, Boston, 
and Stephen B. L. Penrose, ’85, of Whitman 
College, Walla Walla, Washington, will speak. 


THE HARVARD TERCENTENARY 
CELEBRATION 

THE final exercises of the Harvard Tercen- 
tenary celebration have been in progress during 
the present The formal ceremonies 
opened on Wednesday afternoon with an official 
reception in Sanders Theater of five hundred 
and fifty-one accredited delegates from univer- 
sities and learned societies. Thursday, the see- 
ond of the tereentenary days, opened with a 
service of thanksgiving and remembrance in 
Memorial Church at 9:30 a.m. 

Members of the governing boards, faculties, 
delegates and distinguished guests proceeded 
to seats on the stage of the Tercentenary 
Theater. President Conant made an address 
and the contents of the package sealed by 
President Josiah Quincey at the close of the 
celebration in 1836 was made known. There 
followed the reading of a ceremonial ode to 
Harvard, the unveiling of a bust of the late 
Le Baron Russell Briggs, and formal presenta- 
tion of gifts to the university by the Harvard 
Alumni of China and the Harvard Club of 
Japan. The guest speaker was Dr. Thomas 
Shirley Hele, master of Emanuel College, Cam- 
bridge University, from which John Harvard 
was graduated. 


week. 
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The meeting was the first to be held in the 
Terecentenary Theater set up for this occasion 
between the Widener Library and the Memorial 
Church to seat about 15,000 people. 

Dr. Bronislaw Malinowski, professor of an- 
thropology at the University of London, was the 
orator and Robert 8S. Hillyer the poet on Thurs- 
day evening at a meeting of the Harvard chap- 
ter of Phi Beta Kappa. Hermann Hagedorn 
also read an ode to Harvard during the day’s 
ceremonies. 

On the final day, Friday, there were two 
events: the tercentenary exercises themselves in 
the morning and the tercentenary meeting of 
the Harvard Alumni Association in the after- 
noon. 

The morning exercises included an address of 
weleome by Professor Edward Kennard Rand, 
Latin orator; a formal recital of the acts con- 
stituting the founding of Harvard College by 
the terecentenary historian, Professor Samuel 
Eliot Morison; an address from the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts by Governor James M. 
Curley; the tercentenary oration by President 
James B. Conant, and the conferring of honor: 
ary degrees upon sixty-two distinguished schol- 
ars from many different countries who partici- 
pated in the Tercentenary Conference of Arts 
and Sciences. In the afternoon President Roose- 
velt spoke before the Alumni Association of the 
university. 

Concerts were given by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Dr. Sergei Koussevitzky 
on Wednesday and Thursday and Friday. The 
1936 Harvard football team went through an 
exhibition drill on Thursday and in the evening 
the banks of the Charles River were floodlighted 
for a water pageant. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. F. Marion SMITH, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California and of Boston 
University, was on September 8 named presi- 
dent of Evansville College, Indiana, to succeed 
Dr. Earl E. Harper. Dr. Smith was pastor of 
Trinity M. E. Church, Springfield, Mass., from 
1929 to 1936. 


Dean CHARLES E. ALBERT, who has_ been 


serving during the past year as acting president 
of Davis and Elkins College, West Virginia, has 
been elected to the presidency. He succeeds 
Dr. James E. Allen, who last year was made 
president of Marshali College. 


Dr. Ray Fire assumed the presidency of New 
Mexico State College late in August. He sue- 
ceeds Dr. H. L. Kent, who has served as presi- 
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dent for the last fifteen years. Dr. Fife has 
heen director of agricultural education in Ohio. 


k. E. CuurcH, principal of the high schools 
of Martinsburg and Parkersburg, W. Va., has 
heen made president of Potomae State School, 
to sueceed Joseph W. Stayman, who retires 
with the title of president emeritus. 


Dr. Houuis P. ALLEN, acting head of the de- 
partment of education of the Claremont Col- 
leves, has leave of absence for a year during 
which he will be registrar of the Graduate 
School of Education and director of teacher 
appointments at Harvard University. 


Dr. Winotp Doroszewski, professor of 
Polish at the University of Warsaw, has been 
appointed professor of Polish at the University 
of Wisconsin. Dr. Doroszewski, whose work 
has been in the field of phonetics, will give 
courses in beginning Polish, selected Polish mas- 
terpieces, survey of Polish literature and a 
seminary in Polish. 


ProressoR WILLIAM ERNEST CASTLE, who 
joined the faeulty of Harvard University in 
IS0T as instruetor in zoology, becoming pro- 
fessor in 1908, and who retired with the title 
emeritus last spring, has joined the faculty of 
the University of California, where he plans to 
continue his work on geneties. He is expected 
to take up his residence at Berkeley next 


Onn. 


Jr. Ropert WiLson Ketso has taken up his 
work as professor of social service in charge of 
training in social work, in the Institute of Public 
and Social Administration, in Detroit, of the 
University of Michigan. Dr. George Charles 
Sumner Benson has been appointed associate 
professor of publie administration and research 
investigator in the Bureau of Reference and Re- 
search in Government. 


Dr. Aner? R. Lopez, instructor in Spanish 
the University of California, has been ap- 
poluted professor of French and Spanish at 
Loyola University, New Orleans. 


at 


De. JosepH G. NeepHAM, clinical psycholo- 
zist of the New Jersey State Colony at New 
Lisbon, was reeently appointed a member of 
the department of psychology at Simmons Col- 


lieve, Boston. 
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Leo FRIEDLANDER, American sculptor, has 
been appointed to the faculty of the New York 
University School of Architecture and Allied 
Arts, where he will supervise work in sculpture 
and modeling. 


THE department of geology of Western Re- 
serve University, following the sudden death of 
the late Professor Jesse E. Hyde on July 3, 
will become the department of geology and 
geography. Dr. C. Langdon White, formerly 
professor of geography in the School of Edu- 
cation, who was made professor of geography 
at Adelbert and Mather Colleges in June, will 
be acting head of the new department. Robert 
E. Bates, of Columbia University, and Henry 
F. Donner, fellow at the University of Michigan, 
have been appointed instructors in geology. 


Promotions in the College of Letters and Sci- 
ence of the University of Wisconsin have been 
announced as follows: Dr. H. A. Schuette and 
Dr. V. W. Meloche of the department of chem- 
istry to full and associate professorships, re- 
spectively; to associate professorships, Dr. I. 8. 
Sokolnikoff, mathematics, and Dr. C. A. Her- 
rick, zoology. Professor A. H. Uhl was named 
director of the course in pharmacy. In the Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Dr. C. A. Elvehjem, of the 
department of agricultural chemistry, and Dr. 
Chas. L. Fluke, of the department of economic 
entomology, were promoted to full professor- 
ships, and Dr. M. R. Irwin, of the department 
of genetics, was advanced to an associate pro- 
fessorship. In the College of Engineering, R. R. 
Benedict, L. C. Larson and K. F. Wendt were 
named assistant professors. 


CHARLES R. Foster, who was forced to re- 
sign from the presidency of the State Teachers 
College, Indiana, Pa., will return to his old 
position of associate superintendent of the 
Pittsburgh schools. Dr. 
charge of secondary schools and will receive a 
salary of $7,500 a year. 


Foster will be in 


Dr. S. O. Hartwe tt, for eighteen years su- 
perintendent of schools at St. Paul, Minn., has 
been succeeded in the superintendency by Paul 
S. Amidon. Mr. Amidon has been deputy state 
commissioner of education 1934, after 
serving as superintendent in various cities. 


sinee 
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PAYNE TEMPLETON, for the past eleven years 
principal of the Flathead, Mont., High School, 
has become superintendent of the city schools 
of Helena, succeeding R. O. Evans. 


Proressor Jesse B. Sears, of the School of 
Education, Stanford University, has been ap- 
pointed to the staff of the Educational Policies 
Commission for the autumn quarter of 1936. 
Dr. Sears has been granted leave of absence 
from Stanford University in order that he may 
accept this appointment, which involves the 
drafting of a comprehensive plan for studying 
the effect of the depression on schools and other 
educational agencies. The Educational Policies 
Commission was appointed for a five-year term 
by the National Education Association and the 
Department of Superintendence in December, 
1935, to develop long-time planning for Amer- 
ican education. A. J. Stoddard, superintendent 
of schools, Providence, R. I., is chairman of the 
commission. 


Dr. ANDREW KeEoGu, of the Yale University 
Library, is the new chairman of the Nominating 
Committee of the American Library Associa- 
tion for 1936-37. Other members of the com- 
mittee are: Essae M. Culver, Louisiana Library 
Commission; Marilla W. Freeman, Cleveland 
Publie Library; Doris Hoit, Pasadena Public 
Library, and Paul Howard, Missouri School of 
Mines Library. 

Dr. Anprew D. Osporn, of the Publie Li- 
brary of New York City, has been appointed 
director of the newly established School of Li- 
brary Service at the University of Southern 
California. It is the first graduate training 
school for librarians in southern California. 
Since 1928 Dr. Osborn has served as general 
assistant at the New York Publie Library. 


ALEXANDER Morrit, of Towa, has been ap- 
pointed associate librarian at the University of 
Texas. This is a new position, which has been 
made necessary by the rapid expansion of the 
university library and the accumulation of 
administrative details connected with its opera- 
tion. 


In accordance with the decision of the New 
York State Commissioner of Edueation, Dr. 
Frank P. Graves, the law committee of the New 
York City Board of Education gave William R. 
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Hayward, dismissed principal of the Theodore 
Roosevelt High School, thirty days within which 
to retire from the city schoo! system. The com- 
mittee’s action, which will not become effective 
until it is approved by the school board at its 
meeting on September 23, resulted from Dr, 
Graves’s ruling that dismissal was too severe a 
penalty for the offenses of which Mr. Hayward 
was found guilty after two trials. 


Tue American Chemical Society paid tribute 
on September 10 to Dr. Charles Edward Mun- 
roe, emeritus professor of chemistry in the 
George Washington University. The resolution 
passed reads in part as follows: “The society 
extends to Charles E. Munroe, our only living 
charter member, after sixty years of loyal 
service to the society, its sincere best wishes and 
felicitations.” 

Proressor Henry Norris Russe.t, of Prince- 
ton University, will deliver the Josiah Willard 
Gibbs lecture before the American Physica! So- 
ciety and associated societies during the meeting 
to be held in New York City on October 29, 30 
and 31. 


DEAN VirGIniA C. GILDERSLEEVE, of Barnard 
College, arrived in New York after a trip to 
Europe on September 11. She was accom- 
panied by Dr. Caroline Spurgeon, emeritus pro- 
fessor of literature at the University of London. 


Dr. NatHan ALLEN PATTILLo, dean of Ran- 
dolph-Macon Woman’s College, died on Sep- 
tember 8 at the age of seventy years. He had 
been connected with the college for thirty-seven 
years, having been head of the department of 
mathematies since 1899 and dean since 1907. 
On three occasions he was acting president of 
the college. 


Dr. Witi1AM I. Cranrorp, professor of phi- 
losophy at Duke University, died on August 29. 
He was sixty-eight years old. 


THE Rev. James I. J. Corriaan, 8.J., pro- 
fessor of social ethics at Boston College since 
1916, died on September 9 at the age of fifty- 
seven years. 


Miss Marcaret B. Houwz, head of the depart- 


ment of modern languages at the New Jersey 
State Teachers College, at Upper Montelatr, 
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died on September 5. She was forty-nine years 


old. 

JoserH E. Monroe, principal of the Beaver- 
head County High School, from 1912 to 1917 
president of the Montana State Normal College, 
died on August 7. 

Miss KatHerINE Pertit, founder of the 
Hindman and Pine Mountain settlement schools 
in the Kentucky mountains, died on September 
3. In 1932 Miss Pettit received the Algernon 
Sidney Sullivan Award for “high thought and 
noble endeavor” for her service to the Kentucky 
mountaineers. 

Tue next midwinter conference of the Council 
of the American Library Association will be held 
at the Drake Hotel, Chicago, from December 28 
to 30. 

Tur meeting of the New York State Council 
of School Superintendents will be held at 
Saranae Inn, Adirondacks, on September 27, 


28 and 29. 


Museum News reports that the Children’s 
Museum of Boston has received as an anonymous 
gift a three story building, 10 car garage and 
47,958 square feet of land. The museum ex- 
pects to be ready to open in these new quarters 
in October, having closed its old building April 
1 in order to make the move. The building just 
acquired will provide, on the first floor, an 
entrance hall 30 by 22 feet for changing exhibits, 
natural history exhibit rooms, live museum (con- 
taining aquaria, terraria, birds, ete.), class room, 
library, staff room with kitchenette, and storage 
space; on the second floor, habitat groups, ethno- 
logical exhibit spaee, offices, loan extension work 
rools, and storage; on the third floor, hall space 
for exhibits of work done by children in the 
clubs and miscellaneous collections, club rooms, 
work rooms, storage, and caretakers’ apartment 
of four rooms, and in the basement, preparation 
workshop and storage. The garage will be re- 
modeled for use as an auditorium, in which there 
will be seating for about 400 people. The prop- 
erty is just across Jamaica Pond from the old 
building. The donors of the property have also 
sven the museum funds for moving and altera- 
Hons and assuranee that extra maintenance costs 
will be taken eare of for some years to come. 


Inte annual autumn course of free illustrated 
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lectures on science and travel for adults, and the 
series of motion picture entertainments for chil- 
dren presented by the James Nelson and Anna 
Louise Raymond Foundation, will both begin in 
the James Simpson Theater of the Field Mu- 
seum on Saturday, October 3. First of the 
adult lectures will be “Alone Across Aretie 
America,” by David Irwin, of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. The lecture will begin at 3 o’clock. 
No tickets are necessary for admission. The 
opening program of the Raymond series for 
children will inelude the following films: “In- 
dians at a Pow-wow”; “The Fish That Builds 
a Nest”; “The Indian at Work,” and “Whale 
and Walrus Hunting in Alaska.” There will be 
two showings, one beginning at 10 A.m., and 
one at 11. Children from all parts of Chicago 
and suburbs are invited to attend. Eight other 
lectures for adults, and eight more programs 
for children, to be given on successive Satur- 
days, will be announced shortly. 


THE new child labor law recently passed by 
the New York State Legislature became effective 
on September 1. Under its provisions minors 
under sixteen years of age may not engage in 
full-time employment in factories or stores nor 
enter domestie service, but the rule is not ap- 
plicable to minors who have completed a four- 
year course in high school. A second exception 
is specified in the case of children fifteen years 
old who have been shown, by adequate tests, “‘to 
be incapable of profiting by further instruction 
available.” Boys and girls of fourteen years or 
older also may continue to work after school or 
on Sundays, and employment certificates issued 
heretofore are valid until the minors holding 
them become eighteen years old. Vacation work 
permits may be issued for the employment of 
minors when school is not in session. 


ALLOTMENT of $19,606,767 to projects in 
forty-eight states, New York City and the 
District of Columbia was announced by the 
National Youth Administration. This sum in- 
cluded $1,118,494 for inereasing student-aid 
quotas in drought-stricken states. The allot- 
ments by states were: Arizona, $77,363; Cali- 
fornia, $890,672; Colorado, $248,328 ; Connecti- 
eut, $181,512; Delaware, $15,513; Idaho, $89,- 
519; Illinois, $1,176,632; Indiana, $450,387; 
Iowa, $273,912; Kansas, $487,896; Kentucky, 
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$612,799; Maine, $93,380; Maryland, $131,762; 
Massachusetts, $538,126; Michigan, $761,550; 
Minnesota, $473,481; Missouri, $623,599; Mon- 
tana, $152,898; Nebraska, $240,792; Nevada, 
$10,485; New Hampshire, $64,034; New Jer- 
sey, $477,163; New Mexico, $105,587; New 
York State, $881,557; New York City, $1,145,- 
612; North Dakota, $243,513; Ohio, $1,030,263 ; 
Oklahoma, $675,101; Oregon, $111,145; Penn- 
sylvania, $1,703,903; Rhode Island, $78,270; 
South Dakota, $268,890; Texas, $822,049; Utah, 
$124,308; Vermont, $50,498; Washington, 235,- 
104; West Virginia, $372,802; Wisconsin, $488,- 
356; Wyoming, $39,028. 


THE University of New Mexico has reorgan- 
ized its first two years of undergraduate work 
by establishing a General College and distinct 
upper and lower divisions in the College of Arts 
and Sciences. The General College is designed 
mainly to take care of the irregular programs of 
people not working toward a degree, but the 
college has, in addition, regular two-year cur- 
ricula, including several with special vocational 
emphasis. Admission requirements are the same, 
however, as for all other colleges. The Lower 
Division of the College of Arts and Sciences has 
been set up under separate administration in 
order to stress the more efficient handling of first 
and second-year students, with special emphasis 
upon personnel work and good teaching. Jay 
C. Knode, formerly dean of men, has been made 
dean of the General College and also dean of 
the Lower Division. Administration of the 
Upper Division of the College of Arts and Sci- 
ences has been combined with that of the grad- 
uate school under Dean G. P. Hammond, for- 
merly professor of history at the University of 
Southern California. 


THE University Grants Committee of the Brit- 
ish Treasury has recommended, subject to the 
voting in due course by Parliament of the esti- 
mate for universities and colleges, that the Trea- 
sury Grant to the University of Cambridge for 
the quinquennium beginning October 1, 1936, 
be £122,500 for the first year, to be diminished 
by successive reductions of £800 each in each 
subsequent year, on the understanding that in 
the first year a grant of £4,000 will be allocated 
to the women’s colleges, and that in each subse- 
quent year that grant is to be reduced by £800. 
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Iv is stated by the Associated Press that the 
new Cabinet of Roumania voted decrees on Sep. 
tember 1 similar to some German Nazi policies, 
These included speedier national armament, re. 
striction of university autonomy and dissolution 
and disarmament of the old Rumanian political 
guards. A law was also drafted for Parliament 
consideration placing youths between 18 and 2] 
in compulsory labor camps. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the London Times, writ- 
ing from Vienna, states that a Ministerial 
Ordinance has been promulgated for gathering 
the entire youth of Austria in a single asso- 
ciation to be known as the “Austrian Young 
Folk.” The purpose of this step, explains Dr. 
Zenatto, the general secretary of the Fatherland 
Front (Government Party), is to give the youth 
of the country up to the age of 18 a uniform 
education in the duties of citizenship. All asso- 
ciations and clubs whose aim is to educate, train, 
and drill the adolescent outside school must in 
future, in the interest of this uniform patriotic 
education, be approved by the Ministry of Edu- 
cation. The Government will be in a position 
to compel all young people to attend drill, jec- 
tures and patriotic and other celebrations 
ordered by the competent authority, but excep- 
tions are provided in favor of the “Catholic 
Action” and other institutions preparing their 
members for the church. 


AccorpInG to an Associated Press dispatch 
moving pictures have been enlisted by _ the 
Chinese government in an attempt to abolish 
illiteracy. A special committee has been organ- 
ized by the Ministry of Edueation to purchase 
production and projection equipment from the 
United States and Europe, and to supervise the 
training of technical staffs. Suitable topics, a 
outlined by the Ministry of Education, are sai 
to be chapters from history, especially those 
with a patriotic moral or lesson and _ those 
depicting the humiliations that China has su- 
fered from foreign powers. The films also wil 
teach elementary scientific and sanitary pril- 
ciples, modern methods of farming and indus 
trial methods. Motion pictures will be given @ 
leading place in the curricula of the institutes 
for adult mass education which are to be opene! 
throughout the country during the coming fv 
years. 
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DISCUSSION 


THE POLITICAL CONVENTION: A CO- 
OPERATIVE SCHOOL PROJECT 

During the eurrent year much will be said 
concerning the place of the political drama in 
the teaching of American history. Those pupils 
who study American history during the year of 
a presidential election have a splendid oppor- 
tunity to study the political field in its reality. 
The project under consideration deals with the 
staging of a political convention by the senior 
class of Catonsville High School. Few projects 
undertaken by the school could have enlisted 
more student interest and cooperation than did 
the “Republieratie” convention of 1936.  Al- 
though the project may be regarded as a vital- 
ized one in American history it was also an 
appropriate time to integrate the work of both 
history and English classes. The assistance of 
Miss Mary E. Davis, head of the English depart- 
ment, made the project possible and helped to 
bring the convention to a successful completion. 
From the standpoint of integration and inter- 
relation of materials in both history and English 
classes the project was highly successful. 

A description by a participating student will 
suflice to indieate the life-like atmosphere of the 


convention :2 


In the flag-bedecked auditorium of Catonsville 
High Scheol the ‘‘Republicrats’’ held their first 
convention on May 5, 1936, to determine the party’s 
candidates for the coming presidential and vice- 
presidential elections. The affair, which proved 
most successful, was organized in order to acquaint 
the seniors in an enjoyable way with certain forms 
of parliamentary procedure and the conduct of 
political conventions. The convention itself was 
most realistie, from the National ‘‘ Republicratic’’ 
Committee sitting upon the stage to the press box 
lilled with business students and the AP photog- 
rapher buzzing about with his camera. The pre- 
siding officers, possessing actual positions and 
titles, and adhering strictly to the regular formali- 
ties, provided the true atmosphere. The Honor- 
able David W. Zimmerman, acting mayor of the 
hospitable city of Catonsville, weleomed the delega- 
tion in a brief address and presented the chairman 
with the key to the city; the ‘‘ Municipal Band,’’ 
_' Katherine Klier, ‘‘The Republicrat Conven- 
tion,’’ Federation P. T. A. News. Published by 


Federation of Parent-Teacher Associations of Bal- 
more County, Towson, Md., May-June, 1936. 


conducted by Mr. E. K. Zeller, provided music 
throughout the lengthy meeting. The nominees 
were presented in eloquent and persuasive speeches, 
and two were greeted with real demonstrations. 
The delegates cheered, rose from their seats, franti- 
cally waving flags, their state signs, and their can- 
didates’ signs, and marched through the auditorium 
as the band played.’’ 


CoRRELATING History AND ENGLISH 


There was no doubt as to the whole-hearted 
interest of the pupils from the first day the idea 
of staging a convention was proposed by a stu- 
dent assembly committee to the final fall of the 
gavel that adjourned the Republicratie Conven- 
tion sine die. That the project would have to 
be a cooperative one was fully recognized from 
its inception by the objectives set forth: (1) To 
stimulate interest in the political issues of the 
day; (2) to develop a sense of pupil responsi- 
bility through a cooperative project that was 
truly life-like; (3) to acquaint pupils with the 
actual procedure of political conventions; (4) 
to afford practice in the methods of parliamen- 
tary procedure. 

Pupils soon realized that the staging of the 
convention would mean putting into practice the 
subject-matter learned in both history and En- 
glish classes. Parliamentary procedure had 
been taught earlier in the year in English classes. 
Current events discussions in history classes on 
the probable issues in the coming campaign fur- 
nished a good basis for the party platform. 
More specifie learning activities in both depart- 
ments were as follows: 

Learning activities in American history: (1) 
Current events discussions on the political, 
social and eeonomie problems of the day; (2) 
the significance and functions of political par- 
ties; (3) the importance of the national politi- 
cal convention; (4) potential Republican candi- 
dates and their principles; (5) probable issues 
in the fertheoming campaign. 

Learning activities in English: (1) Parlia- 
mentary procedure; (2) conducting public meet- 
ings, political and otherwise; (3) oral English 
—preparing and presenting speeches—(a) spe- 
cial emphasis placed upon nominating speeches 
for the convention. 
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COOPERATION OF OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


Much assistance was needed from the indus- 
trial arts and music departments. A commit- 
tee, in charge of placards bearing the names of 
state delegations and vote-for signs, secured the 
help of the industrial arts department for their 
work. Every state, as well as possessions, was 
represented. Consequently considerable work 
had to be done by this committee. Without the 
assistance of this department the auditorium 
could not have been turned into a real conven- 
tion hall. The school band devoted special prac- 
tices to preparing music appropriate for the 
occasion. The realistic note added by the band 
in playing state songs, marches, ete., left little 
to the imagination of the delegates. 


OUTCOMES 


The brief description of this vitalized project 
has some important implications in the teaching 
of American history. In the first place, the 
project emphasized the importance of coopera- 
tion. It was undertaken as a cooperative proj- 
ect primarily between the history and English 
departments with the assistance of the indus- 
trial arts and music departments. Pupils soon 
realized that the undertaking was a large one, 
but not beyond their abilities if undertaken in a 
cooperative way. This in itself was a vital 
lesson for real life situations. More and more 
are Americans realizing the need of a coopera- 
tive spirit with which to attack our national 
problems. 

Secondly, pupil participation was empha- 
sized. Every pupil was a member of the con- 
vention and had some part to perform. Aside 
from the officers in organization each state and 
possession represented had a delegation headed 
by a chairman. Since the program was limited 
to the senior class, numbering about 225, each 
pupil was able to participate more directly. 

In the third place, there was sustained pupil 
interest. Pupils selected the project primarily 
as an assembly program to be staged by the 
history department, but eventually it became a 
cooperative project. It took three hours to 
stage the convention, and at no time did pupils 
show signs of restlessness or seem disinterested. 
The whole school seemed to catch the atmos- 
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phere of the convention in much the same way 
as the real convention city on the eve of the 
convention. Pupil interest was sustained for 
some time. They observed the proceedings of 
the Republican Convention held in Cleveland 
before the close of school. They listened to the 
speeches and contributed to interesting and 
stimulating discussions each day during the ses- 
sions of the Republican Convention. I venture 
to say that many of them did the same for the 
Democratic Convention, although it was held 
after the close of school. 

The interest and enthusiasm for this project 
has encouraged us to initiate another in the form 
of a series of political rallies. Each party will 
be given the same amount of time to stage its 
rally in the assembly period. Campaign 
speeches will be prepared and delivered for each 
candidate and impersonations may be given if 
the pupils so desire. The plan is to schedule the 
rallies in October and then set aside Monday, 
November 2, as election day in the school— 
thereby completing our study of political parties 
and their functions in as realistic a manner as 
possible. 

Finally, in our school this program was a real 
challenge to the work of the assembly committee. 
To stage such a program so successfully proved 
that assemblies could be planned around class- 
room work and that pupils would take an active 
interest in such programs. Those who directed 
the program felt that some of their best efforts 
at real teaching had been accomplished when we 
sensed the satisfaction pupils were having in 
bringing such an undertaking to suecessful com- 
pletion. When the pupils were asked to evalu- 
ate this work in writing more than three fourths 
of them stated the desire for more assembly pro- 
grams of this nature. There was a real desire 
to learn—to learn by doing. What greater chal- 
lenge do we need to vitalized teaching? 

Earu T. WILLIS 

CATONSVILLE H1iGH SCHOOL 

BALTIMORE CouUNTY, MD. 


AUTHORITY AND FREEDOM 
Proressor Dewey’s address on “Authority 
and Resistance to Social Change” at the Har- 
vard Tercentenary seemed to me to be vagile 
and to get nowhere, mainly because he defined 
neither authority nor freedom and because he 
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used the term authority in two different 
senses. 

When we speak of the “authority” of a judge 
in court and of his consulting the “authorities” 
we use the term in different senses. 

A man is free when he thinks he is free. He 
does not have to be unreliable to be free. 

He is free when his choices are between de- 
sires. 

He is a slave when his choices are between 
dreads. 

The authority which controls action by ap- 
pealing to threats tends toward slavery. It is 
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the authority of a judge who threatens fine or 
expulsion. 

The authority which tells you how you get 
what you desire is the “authority” which helps 
the judge to what he desires—a just decision. 

It is the authority of science which tells you 
what are likely to be the results of certain 
actions. 

A wisely planned economy will plan to have 
men want to do what is for the social welfare, 
and will depend on voluntary action like that of 
the Red Cross, ete., as much as possible. 

ALFRED C. LANE 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS OF ROUMANIA 
RoumAn1A was forced to adjust the organiza- 
tion of the secondary schools of her new prov- 
inces to the Roumanian system when, after the 
world war, she acquired parts of Hungary 
(Transylvania, Banat and Marmarosh), Austria 
(Bukovina) and Russia (Bessarabia). 

The old Roumanian educational structure in- 
cluded the secondary eight-year school for boys, 
composed of two seetions: (1) The lower lyceum 
(liceele), which, when existing independently, 
was called “gymnasium” (gymnaziu). Rouma- 
nian and French were taught there from the 
first, German from the second and Latin from 
the third year. (2) The higher lyceum of three 
(a) classic, which in the fifth year 
added Greek to the other languages taught; 
b) modern, which continued only those lan- 
guages taught in the lower lyceum and empha- 
sized the teaching of mathematics and natural 
sciences; and (e) the real lyeeum, without Latin 
and Greek, which emphasized mathematics and 
natural sciences even more. Also from the fifth 
year, either English or Italian was taught. 

As these schools were for boys only, special 
secondary girls’ schools were formed (scolile 
secundary de fete), composed of two degrees: 
the first-degree schools were similar to the boys’ 
schools with their four-year classes, to which a 
finishing fifth year was added; the school of 
the second degree contained four higher classes, 
divided into two branches—(a) elassie-modern, 
with Latin, French and German, and (b) mod- 
ern, where Latin was replaced by Italian or 
Er clish, and the teaching schedule was arranged 
mith special regard to the future occupation of 


branches: 


women. In the classic-modern branch, whose 
graduates could enter higher institutions of 
learning, the curriculum was adjusted to the 
boys’ lyceum. 

This structure of the secondary schools, with 
the exception of minor changes, inaugurated be- 
tween 1908 and 1912, remained in force until 
1925. Then the law of March 8, 1925, provided 
for yearly examinations for individual classes 
and “maturity examinations’ (exammele de 
bacalaureat). It was, however, the law of May 
8, 1928, which influenced, fundamentally, the 
whole structure of Roumania’s secondary edu- 
cation. By it, Dr. C. Angelescu, formerly min- 
ister of education, shortened the term of the 
secondary school to seven years. The first three 
years of study became the gymnasium; the lower 
and higher branches combined (the latter having 
the attendance of four years), or the higher 
branch only, are called the lyceum (liceul). The 
gymnasium prepares for the lyceum or profes- 
sional schools. 

Roumania’s secondary and private schools 
are: (1) boys’ gymnasia (gymnaziile de bdesti) ; 
(2) coeducational gymnasia (gymnaziile mizte) ; 
(3) girls’ gymnasia (gymnaziile de fete or 
scolile secundary de fete I. gr.) ; (4) boys’ lycea 
(liceele de bdeti); (5) coeducational lycea 
(liceele mixte); and (6) girls’ lycea (liceele de 
fete or scolile secundare de fete II. gr.). The 
subjects taught are given in Table 1. 

The girls’ secondary schools have a similar 
number of hours and curriculum as the boys’ 
institutions, except that handwork and home 
economies replace handicraft. 

In addition to the required subjects, Italian or 
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TABLE 1 
School Year 
Subjects —~- ——————— 
I DMI Vv Viva 
ere an ie, ay | 1 
PODMUAMIAR 2. 6c cccccss 443 3 3 3 2 
- - 23 83 8 8 
ae: 
43833°2 222 
German (English) ..... 322 2 
ere 2.2 2:2 2 258 
ES ae ee ee 2.2 2 32.2 ce 
Sociology, Philosophy .. 2 2 
Administration, Jurispru- 
dence, Economics .... 1 2 
PERTINORBMUIOS «6 c.0.0.0 0:6 00% 338 3 3.8 2 2 
Physics and Chemistry. 2 2 2 3 3 2 1 
Natural Sciences ...... 2 21-3 22 
EE eer ree z 1 
OT RS ee eee 2-42 2 2 2 
TO i ns 2 2a 2 2 i 2 
PO py ie | 2 1 
Physical education 22322 2 2 2 
LES ESS: ii eer 2 2 2 Sa 
RAMEE SS ale dp eiacare Gy are foo 2. oS Oh ok 
eens a 28 28 28 30 30 30 30 


Weekly Hours 


| 
| 


In Bucha- 





other living language can be added. 
rest even Czechoslovak is an elective. 

To raise the standard of secondary school 
teachers the ministry arranges special courses: 
(1) three-day courses for teachers of each sei- 
ence; (2) one- to three-month courses for di- 
rectors and guidance teachers; and (3) seminars 
and laboratory practice teaching for natural 
science teachers. Attendance is compulsory and 
teachers are given special allowances. 

Graduates of the fourth grade of the elemen- 
tary school are admitted to the first class of the 
secondary school. If more applicants appear 
than there are openings, a special examination is 
given. Those receiving the highest grades are 
admitted. 

Since 1927 schooling is compulsory from 7 to 
16. If those who leave for a secondary school 
in the fourth year decide later to leave the 
secondary institution, then they must return to 
the elementary school and attend it until they 
graduate from the seventh grade or are 16 
years of age. Graduates of the seventh grade 
of the elementary school can be admitted into 
the higher classes of gymnasia or into the first 
first year of lyceum, if there are openings and 
they pass the required examinations. Promo- 
tion is based on annual marks and special an- 
nual examinations. Pupils who pass the third 
year of the secondary school receive a certificate. 
But a special entrance examination must be 
taken to enter the lyceum, which covers Rouma- 
nian geography and history, mathematies and 
French. Professors from the lyceum form the 
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examining board whose chairman is designated 
by the ministry of education. Graduates from 
the seventh class receive, after the annual ex- 
amination, a certificate of graduation, which 
permits certain privileges in the military service 
and allows them to enter publie office. But it 
does not permit the holders to study in the 
higher institutions of learning. For the latter 
they must pass the maturity examination (bac- 
calaureate), held in July and October by com- 
mittees of the Ministry of Education. 

Only women may be teachers in the women’s 
secondary schools, with the exception of the 
teachers of religion; in the lower schools, men 
and women teach, and, in the upper schools, 
only men. 

In districts where thirty pupils or more of a 
minority language register, branches are formed 
where their tongue is taught. There are 25 such 
higher branches. 


TABLE 2 














Institutions Pupils 
State institutions : 
Boys’ gymnasia ...... ct 9,565 
Coeducational gymnasia 33 3,986 
Girls’ gymnasia ...... 38 2,697 
DOTS TFCCR occ cescnes 123 54,523 
CN ORE ao 6 acs 0s see 80 27,832 
MID 60 sc ssn ive = 351 99,603 
Non-state institutions : 
Boys’ gymnasia ...... 12 1,195 
Coeducational gymnasia 4 282 
Girls’ gymnasia ...... 43 4,086 
Boys’ lycea ...... ne 42 9,479 
Coeducational lycea ... 9 1,080 
oo i ee 46 8,815 
WOtsie os sce elu 156 24,847 
More than two thirds of the Roumanian 


schools are supported by the state. The rest 
are maintained by church organizations and 
individuals. In 1928-29, there were 507 secon- 
dary schools, of which 351 were state, 156 pri- 











vate institutions. Their types are seen i 
Table 2. 
TABLE 3 
Date Candidates Passed Percentage 
ae re 3,887 1,887 48.50 
1925 ) September 2'768 987 35.30 
19296) June ...... 997 2,631 52.65 
<" 1) September 3,674 1,720 46,81 
1927) June ...... ,584 2,795 50.05 
“* ) September 4,219 1,865 44.20 
1928 WG is ees 6,538 2,870 43.89 
ve" | September . 9,983 3,723 38.29 
a | ae 11,111 6104 54.93 
v<") September . 8,039 3,911 48.65 
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Three years later, in 1931-32, Roumania had, 
according to the private report of the ministry 
of edueation, only 443 secondary schools (292 
state and 151 non-state), with 191,424 pupils. 

According to the 1930 census, Roumania had 
18,052,000 inhabitants; thus in 1931-32 one 
secondary school averaged for 40,750 inhabitants 
and one pupil for 178 inhabitants, or 56 per 
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cent. of the population, were registered in such 
schools; the average secondary institution had 
229 pupils. 

The severity of the baccalaureate examina- 
tions of secondary schools is seen from Table 3. 


JOSEPH S. RoucekK 
New York UNIVERSITY 


QUOTATIONS 


SPAIN AND HER SCHOOLS! 

Tue government which eventually emerges 
from the present struggle in Spain will have to 
give serious consideration to the educational 
problem. Further reform is clearly necessary in 
an educational system which leaves one half of 
the total population illiterate. Conditions have 
heen worse, and still are, in the country districts. 
ven in the Provinee of Madrid there is an al- 
most total lack of primary schools. Most of the 
lamlets are so small and so seattered that it is 
case difficult to decide where the school 
should be situated. Primary school attendance 
las long been compulsory, but as no free meals 
or transport are provided the law has remained 
a dead letter. In order to obey it children in 
many distriets would be obliged to walk six or 
seven miles in the morning, return home for the 
midday dinner which is the staple meal of the 
Spanish peasants, and walk back the same dis- 
tance in the afternoon. It is easy to understand 
that such impossibile conditions are never en- 


any 
In any 


loreed. 

In the towns, where things could so easily 
lave been better, it is only recently that serious 
provements have been made. During the past 
school year there were still 10,000 to 12,000 chil- 
iren in Madrid for whom the elementary schools 
lad no accommodation. Barcelona to-day is 
proud of her edueational facilities, from the 
wiversity downwards; yet under the monarchy 
primary schools had room for only 
~,00 children—and that in a city of well over a 
Lack of buildings and of 
table equipment was not, unfortunately, the 
ouly defect. The quality of the teaching staffs 
vas a matter of still graver concern. The deliv- 


Pik rom a correspondent of the London Times 
sducational Supplement. 


( 


her state 


million inhabitants. 


Q] 


I 


ery of teaching diplomas followed no standard- 
ized plan, and remuneration was almost unbe- 
lievably low. An elementary schoolmaster in 
country districts and small towns was given a 
house and an annual salary of from £50 to £75. 
Admittedly Spain is a land of frugal living, but 
this sum was totally inadequate for a married 
teacher. Small wonder that, constantly harassed 
by financial troubles, unable to travel, to buy 
books, or to associate with people of his sup- 
posed culture level, the schoolmaster counted 
little as an instrument of progress. 


* * * 


It is to the credit of the Republie that one of 
its first acts was to tabulate the most urgent 
reforms and to set about raising the material 
status of the elementary teacher. His salary 
was trebled and sometimes quadrupled, so that 
in the most favored districts it is now as high 
as £300 a year, which in Spain is a considerable 
income. This reform was not questioned by the 
1933-36 government, although other projects in 
the original program were allowed to lapse. 
Three months before the present civil war broke 
out, the new Minister of Education, Don Mar- 
celino Domingo, had promised to give permanent 
status to both primary and secondary teachers, 
and to correct the abuses of which some of the 
university examining boards were accused. The 
teaching profession, already well paid, was to be 
made safe for the properly qualified man or 
woman. It was beginning to attract the most 
suitable type of student, and as a corollary was 
able to demand a higher standard of entry. 

Sr. Domingo’s program provided also for the 
opening of 5,300 new elementary schools before 
the end of the current year, with the assurance 
that this was only a normal quota, which would 
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be equalled or even surpassed in subsequent 
years. In secondary education all religious 
schools, of whatever order, were to be replaced 
by state schools by September, 1937. It is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether, in the most favorable 
circumstances, these two points could have been 
completely realized. In present conditions the 
first seems very far from fulfilment and the 
second depends entirely on the outcome of the 


political struggle. 
* * * 


It is instructive to turn from future plans 
to a consideration of the work that has already 
been done. What concrete results the Republic 
has to show are due less to government en- 
couragement than to the devotion and fore-sight 
of individual teachers, or, as in Barcelona, to 
the efforts of an enlightened municipal couneil. 
It is surprising, and not a little humiliating for 
an Englishman, to see how much has been ac- 
complished by enterprising headmasters on very 
slender financial resources. One of the finest 
free primary schools in Madrid, and probably in 
Europe, is the Grupo Escolar Cervantes, in the 
slum district of Cuatro Caminos. Here children 
from 54 to 12 are growing up in a light and 
spacious building about a sunny courtyard. 
They come from the poorest families, and 
searcely any will go to a secondary school. 
They have therefore no examinations to pass 
and can be given an eclectic education up to the 
limit of the leaving age. They are taught in 
classes of twenty-five to thirty sitting round low 
tables with pots of flowers in the centre. The 
classes are less classes than informal talks be- 
tween teacher and taught. So they would learn 
at home if they were lucky enough to have good 
homes. This, indeed, is the principle that runs 
through the whole school, and it seems to be the 
dominant note in Spanish edueation to-day. It 
appears in the relations of teachers and pupils, 
in the arrangement of the school and its furni- 
ture, in meals and hobbies. Much time is de- 
voted in the Grupo Escolar Cervantes to hand- 
work of all kinds. The school has its own print- 
ing-press. At one end of the pleasant sun-gal- 
lery stand half a dozen well-used typewriters. 
There is a choice of woodwork, metalwork, 
modelling, drawing, bookbinding, embroidery. 
Technical skill, however, is not emphasized. 
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“We do not aim at perfect results,” the head- 
master told me. “The essential is that they 
should use their hands, move about freely, gain 
confidence among people and things. The last 
thing we try to give them is professional train- 
ing.” 

Of the 350 children in the school, 80 stay for 
the midday meal. <A group of eight lay the 
tables, cut the bread and bring in the food 
cooked in the school kitchen. When all is ready 
the remaining children enter. The middle places 
at each small table are occupied by the “father” 
and the “mother’—an older boy and girl, who 
serve the meal and look after the smaller ones 
sitting with them. There is a thorough mingling 
of seniors and juniors, as there would be in 
family life. 

The Grupo Escolar Cervantes extends its in- 
fluence beyond its present pupils. It provides 
baths and a lending library for parents and ex- 
pupils. Besides the gratuitous midday meal, it 
had a free canteen, until the Ministry’s grant 
which made this possible was temporarily with- 
drawn. Twice a week a “family evening” for 
children, parents and other relatives is held. 
Musie is played, films are shown and talks ave 
given. It may be said that this school is an ex- 
ception, and that it would not exist in any com- 
parable form but for the vision and perseverence 
of Sr. Llorea, the headmaster. There are, how- 
ever, other schools—the Grupo Escolar Menén- 
dez Pidal, also in a very poor quarter, is one— 
which, although directed on different lines, are 
doing work of equal quality. 


* * * 





* * * 


Among secondary schools of varying stand- 
ards the Instituto del Escorial ean fairly be 
taken to represent the average. This school was 
established 24 years ago in the old mill and 
erain-store of the Escorial Palace. It eontains 
250 pupils, mostly boys, of whom 110 are 
boarders. Nominally, it replaces the old school 
of the Augustinian Fathers, which was housed in 
the palace itself. Actually, its pupils are drawn 
from a different class, most of them being sons 
of unlettered peasants and small farmers. The't 
scholastic attainments are not high; they seem, 
however, intensely interested in practical work, 
in science and in games, and they are being 
brought into contact with a higher culture and a 
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more harmonious way of living than they could 
have dreamed of five years ago. They live in a 
spotlessly clean, though somewhat chilly, build- 
ing, take their meals in a room which for light- 
ness and grace is all that a school dining-room 
should be, have constructed a theater and ar- 
ranged a woodwork shop, and contribute out of 
their own pocket-money to the building up of a 
library. Exeursions, whether into the moun- 
tains or to places of historic and artistic interest, 
are part of the school life. There is no doubt 
that this is the type of secondary school which 
is destined to flourish in Spain. The fact that a 
third of the pupils are admitted free, while the 
full fees never exceed £45 a year for boarders, 
is not the least of its recommendations. 
* * * 


The idea of a free university, though widely 
approved, is not yet a reality; but the fees paid 
by home-students are remarkably low, and 
others ean live in the hostels, which are spring- 
ing up on healthy and open sites on the out- 
skirts of Madrid, at a rate which in this country 
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would seem nominal. The Spanish university 
hostel is consciously modelled on the English 
college. It is likely to be the main development 
of the future. With its vast window space, 
students’ theater, and conveniently placed bath- 
rooms, it has the immense advantage of meeting 
without adaptation the needs of the twentieth- 
century under-graduate. The university would 
seem to have gained rather than lost by desert- 
ing the lovely Renaissance courts of Salamanca 
and Aleala. 

From what has been written it will perhaps 
be apparent that Spanish education is experi- 
encing a rebirth. The rate of progress must 
always depend on the attitude and resources of 
the government in office, but whether that prog- 
ress is slow or rapid there can at least be no 
retrogression. The Spanish school and univer- 
sity are coming increasingly into the hands of 
educators of the highest type, men of culture 
and imagination who understand the needs of 
their country’s youth and who are devoting all 
their talent to its service. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


TENNESSEE ADMINISTRATORS 
MEETING 

MeevinG under the direction of their far- 
sighted and understanding superintendent, Dr. 
Walter D. Coeking, commissioner of education 
for Tennessee, the superintendents, supervisors 
and administrators in Tennessee completed a 
most week’s conference at Camp 
Clements, from August 24 to 28. This is 
the fourth eonseeutive conference held under 
this plan. Camp Clements, which is 100 miles 
from Nashville, located on the Caney Fork 
River, is a beautiful spot. During the early 
summer months this eamp is the seene of the 
luture encampment for Tennessee 
boys, each boy attending the camp for approxi- 
mately one week. All in all, about five hundred 
luture farmers of Tennessee are permitted to 
enjoy this experience and comradeship. 

By holding the conferences away from an in- 
stitution or urban center, it is possible to con- 
centrate on the issues at hand. No little value 
in a conference of this type acerues from the 
‘act that men live together for a period of a 


effeetive 


farmers 








week, and, therefore, learn to appreciate each 
other better and understand the motives that 
prompt each to act as he does. The camp has 
no rules, but it has developed some traditions, 
and these traditions go so far as to include the 
theory that the camp is a work period and that 
if people are to work they must have recreation 
and sleep. <A typical camp day is as follows: 


6:00 a. M., reveille; 7:00 A. M., breakfast; 7:30 
A. M., devotions; 8.00 A. M. to 12:00 M., discussion ; 
12:30 p. M., lunch; 2:00 Pp. M., informal discussion 
and round tables; 3:00 pP. M., recreation; 6:00 
Pp. M., dinner; 7:30 P. M., evening meeting; 10:00 
P. M., taps. 


Significant in the development of these pro- 
grams is the fact that speech making as such 
is little in evidence, but there is ample time for 
discussion. During the week’s conference op- 
portunity was given for each of the 200 edu- 
eators attending to present his point of view 
and have it considered in connection with fun- 
damental problems of education in Tennessee. 
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A few leaders from outside the state are in- 
vited to participate in the camp, but these are 
not brought to the camp for the purpose of 
making speeches. They are there to participate 
in conferences and to present a point of view 
from some national organization has 
This year, Dr. John Guy 
Fowlkes, professor of education at the Uni- 
the confer- 
ences because he was working with Tennessee 


which 
state relationships. 
versity of Wisconsin, attended 
educators on a specific problem of developing 
an accounting system adapted to the Tennessee 
Dr. William H. Bristow, general 
secretary of the National Congress of Parents 


situation. 


and Teachers, was accorded the privileges of 
the camp as a representative of Mrs. L. W. 
Hughes, state president of the Tennessee Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, since the prob- 
lem of parent-teacher relationships was one of 
the main issues discussed at the camp. 

A significant development from the utilization 
of local leadership is the discovery that in each 
state there is a body of intelligent leadership 
comparable to the best found throughout the 
nation and that it is the responsibility of the 
state to develop such leadership to its highest 
point. 

The important problems discussed at the con- 
ference this year include such topics as “The 
Eight Point Program.” A year ago there grew 
out of the meeting at Camp Clements a pro- 
the Education 
This program of action includes 


gram of action of Tennessee 
Association. 
the following: 

I. That the state finance the minimum pro- 
gram of elementary and high school edueation 
in so far as teachers’ salaries are concerned, 
provided there be no restriction of local 
initiative. 

II. That the minimum length of term shall be 
eight (8) months for elementary schools and 
nine (9) months for high schools. 

III. That the minimum salary for any teacher 
in Tennessee must not be less than $60.00 per 
month, provided that, as standards of qualifica- 
tions are raised and teachers progress in train- 
ing and experience, the salary shall be increased 
in direct proportion to the rise in standards and 
the increase in training and experience. 

IV. That all beginning teachers must have 
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completed at least two years of training in an 
approved institution of higher learning. 

V. That adequate library facilities be made 
available for all pupils in the publie schools of 
Tennessee. 

VI. That the state encourage desirable con- 
solidation of schools, necessary and efficient 
transportation and skilled supervision through 
state aid. 

VII. That adequate facilities for higher edu- 
cation be provided by the state. 

VIII. That an adequate and actuarially sound 
retirement system for teachers be established on 
a state-wide basis. 

Tennessee educators have been working con- 
sistently during the past year to develop some 
attention for this eight-point program. Not 
only the governor, but practically every legis- 
lator going into the State House this fall is 
committed to this eight-point program due to the 
concerted effort of educational and lay forces 
throughout the state. The eight-point program 
came in for considerable discussion. There were 
naturally misunderstandings about it. Some 
points needed to be clarified. The intimate 
contact at Camp Clements provided the favor- 
able climate for reconciling differences and for 
developing understanding. As a result, by 
unanimous action, it was agreed that the eight- 
point program as originally planned should be 
pushed. 

Tennessee is interested in a new system of 
finance accounting which will unify present 
plans and make comparable accounting pos- 
sible. Such a system, worked out by the State 
Department of Education in cooperation with 
Dr. Fowlkes, was presented in a preliminary 
form. Small conference groups discussed its 
various aspects and individuals were asked to 
apply it to their own situations and to report 
later as to its feasibility. 

Significant in the development of Tennessee 
education is the Tennessee program for the 
improvement of instruction. With the assis- 
tance of the curriculum laboratory at Peabody 
College under the plans of Caswell and Camp- 
bell, this program is being moved forward 
Last summer approximately forty educators 
worked with Frank E. Bass, director of the 
curriculum department, in an intensive course 
outlining materials which could be made ava'l- 
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able generally to Tennessee educators. The 
veneral feeling behind this program of improve- 
ment of instruetion is experimentation permit- 
ting loeal school authorities to develop cur- 
riculum projeets and activities which are sound 
educationally and at the same time adapted to 
the varied conditions which are found in Ten- 
Examples were given of the progress 
already made. Guiding principles for the de- 
velopment of such a program are being set up 
and all the forees mobilized in the state for 


nessee. 


the improvement of the instructional program, 
with the aid of a group of county supervisors 
thoroughly trained and conversant with the 
principles of modern education and the needs 
of their state. 

Tennessee has become a laboratory in modern 
practices through the educational program of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. The experi- 
mental work whieh is under way in the utiliza- 
tion of local environment and in developing 
training opportunities holds significant possi- 
bilities not only for Tennessee, but for the 
nation as a whole. 

Likewise, Tennessee is also the site of one of 
the ten forum centers planned for next year. 
This forum, in Chattanooga, Hamilton County, 
has been worked out in three sections. In addi- 
tion to the regular forums there will be a series 
of panel discussions participated in by leaders 


in the forum work. In addition to the impor- 


tance of the forum as a project, it is looked 
educators as an effective 


technique to be used in edueation. 


upon by Tennessee 

Discussion groups were organized around such 
topics as personal problems of superintendents, 
supervisors, elementary school standardization, 
survey of local school units, transportation, Ten- 
lessee program for the improvement of instrue- 
‘ion, school finance problems, library problems, 
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adult education, Negro education and _ high- 
school problems. 

Every effort is made to make each of these 
discussion groups informal; to establish a situ- 
ation in which even the most reticent will be at 
home in diseussion; to face frankly and fully 
and without prejudice the important problems 
in the administration of a state system of public 
schools. 

“Stunt Night,” which provided an opportunity 
for free play of creative imagination, provided 
a fitting climax for the week’s work. To make 
sure that no one would leave without having 
full opportunity to diseuss his or her problems, 
Friday was reserved as a day of recreation and 
visitation, so that members of the conference 
would have an opportunity to clean up any 
problems which still remained after the general 
program was completed. 

A conference such as Dr. Cocking and his 
coworkers have organized at Camp Clements 
impresses one with the need for developing 
greater understanding and appreciation on the 
part of those working in the field of educa- 
tion. The old slogan, “Get acquainted with 
your neighbor, you might like it,” holds with 
education as in_ other endeavor. 
School administrators, with heavy responsibili- 
ties and much routine which must somehow be 
taken care of, often find themselves in the posi- 


lines of 


tion of being unable to get acquainted and to 
understand the points of view of those with 
whom they must work if the cause of education 
on a state and national basis is to be furthered. 
Such opportunities as were offered in the inti- 
mate contacts of Camp Clements may create 
this kind of understanding, and will serve as 
a basis for the free exchange of ideas so essen- 
tial to our developing democracy. 
WituiaM H. Bristow 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE VALUE OF THE COOPERATIVE 
ENGLISH TEST IN PREDICTION 
FOR SUCCESS IN COLLEGE 


litig study is coneerned with the value of the 


“operative English test as an instrument for 
‘he prediction of sueeess at Temple University. 


everal years the scores made on the Ameri- 


ean Council psychological test have been consid- 
ered with the high-school record and the personal 
ratings in determining fitness for admission. In 
a previous study the value of these criteria was 
reported.! 

1M. E. Gladfelter, Bulletin of the American 


Association of Collegiate Registrars, 5: 195, April, 
1936. 
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During the last year the cooperative English 
additional 
measure in the selection of students. It was 
hoped that the scores made on the three parts 
of this test might give information to substan- 
tiate that presented by the high-school record 
The one hundred and 


test has been administered as an 


and the aptitude test. 
twenty students who took this series of tests and 
who were admitted in February, 1935, completed 
their first year of college work last February. 
Table I indicates that the scores made on the 
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American Council psychological test and ¢eo- 
operative English test, regardless of the courses 
or grades which appear on the high-school ree- 
ord, provided that they had the proper pre- 
requisites for advanced courses in college. 
Even though the English test was not used for 
placement purposes the relationship between the 
score on this test and the freshman average sug- 
gested itself for study. The correlation in the 
following table indicates that the test has as 
much predictive value for the freshman course 


TABLE I 
SoME CORRELATIONS BETWEEN SEVERAL MEASURES AND THE FirST YEAR COLLEGE AVERAGE (N=112) 

















1 2 3 
(1) First-year average at Temple University ....... 1.000 
(2) Score on American Council psychological test ... .591 + .041 1.000 
(3) Four-year high-school average ...........ee- ne .569 + .043 052 + .048 1.000 
(4) Score on cooperative English test ...........ee. .598 + .041 -779 + .025 -536 + .045 
(5) Score on usage part of cooperative English test .. .600 + .041 .675 + .034 .536 + .045 





Multiple correlations 
r1.23 7 


Differences >? ce errors of differences 
.05 


: = .670 + .035 r1.2 —r1.23 =.079+ r1.2 —1r1.234=.098 + .052 
r1.234 = .689 + .033 r1.23 — 11.234 = .019 t+ .049 r1.2 —11,235 =.104 + .052 
r1.235 = .695 + .033 11.23 — 11.235 = .025 + .049 11.234 — 71.235 = .006 + .046 








cooperative English test are as valuable for 
prediction as is the high-school record or the 
American Council aptitude test. The correla- 
tion found in this study between the first-year 
college and the high-school record 
and aptitude score (.57+.03) is somewhat 
higher than that reported in a previous study 
(.60 = .03).1. The difference, however, is not 
significant (Diff. = 0.07; P. E. = 0.042). 

The intereorrelation between any of the mea- 
sures in this table indicates that as a single in- 
strument for prediction one has no superiority 
over the other. It is interesting to note, never- 
theless, that the usage part of the English test 
has as much value in itself as does the entire 
test, usage, spelling and 
vocabulary. 

Neither do the multiple correlations indicate 
that a combination of these measures is superior 
to any single measure. It is true, though, that 
an admission officer is able to render a more 
intelligent decision in the admission of students 
whose performances in high school are not con- 
sistent with the scores made on an aptitude test 
if a rating on an additional test such as the 
cooperative English test is available. 

It might also be said that it would be safe to 
admit students on the basis of their scores on the 


average 


which consists of 


TABLE II 


CORRELATION BETWEEN FRESHMAN AVERAGE IN 
ENGLISH AND THE COOPERATIVE ENGLISH 
> 


y 


Test (N=102) 








(1) Freshman average in English and 


percentile rank on entire test ... 0.63-—.03 

(2) Freshman average in English and 
percentile rank on usage test .... 0.66-—.03 

(3) Freshman average in English and 
percentile rank on spelling test .. 0.52-—.04 

(4) Freshman average in English and 
percentile rank on vocabulary test 0.46—.05 





in English composition as it has for general sue- 
cess in the freshman year. 
M. E. GLADFELTER 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
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trated. Fort Orange Press, Albany. $1.00. 

PHELPS, Harotp A. Principles and Laws of 80 
ciology. Pp. xii+544. Wiley. $4.00. 

Remy, WituiamM J. How to Find and Follow 
Your Career. Pp. 174. Harper. $1.75. 

Riwwiey, M. R., Editor. William Shakespeare, 4 
Commentary. Pp. 195. Dutton. $0.65. 

Scnor.ine, RALEIGH. The Teaching of Mathe- 
matics; A Source Book and Guide. Pp. 241. 
Ann Arbor Press. ; 

Tunis, JoHN R. Was College Worth While? A 
study of 500 men who graduated from Harvar 
in 1911. Pp. 246. Harcourt, Brace. $2.00. 





